


This Month 


Tus is the tenth year in which Tue JouRNAL 
has carried an editorial on “The Outlook for 
America.” Many JouRNAL readers write us 
that they look forward to this annual March 
editorial. “I set my clock for the year by it,” 
says one teacher. 


We consiper Robert M. Hutchins’ state- 
ment on “The Atomic Bomb Versus Civili- 
zation” one of the most challenging of the 
many articles which have been written since 
Hiroshima on this vitally important subject. 
We shall be interested in knowing your 
reaction. 


Don’r Fart to read President Truman’s en- 
couraging statement in favor of federal aid 
to education. It’s reprinted on page 125 from 
his message to Congress on January 21. 


We earnep about Rose M. Muckley’s avo- 
cational interest in Gabriela Mistral thru 
Bernice Dainard Gestie, managing editor of 
the Minnesota Journal of Education. “Miss 
Muckley,” adds Miss Gestie, “has about as 
broad interests as any teacher ! know. She’s 
active in the NEA and the MEA. She is a 
poet in her own right. She has published 
translations of German poetry in England, 


and has delved into the history of King 
Harold of Norway.” 


Two New series start in this issue. See pages 
115 and 120, 


WE HopE you will send us some of the 


favorites from your own scrapbook for the 
NEA Journat Scrapbook page. 


Next Month 


Tue aprit JOURNAL will carry a 4-page illus- 
trated feature on Mexico prepared by the 
National Geographic Society. 


“Mexican 
Show Window” it will be called. 


Tue NEXT ARTICLE in our series on the teach- 


- of reading will deal with the art of story 
ling. 


rang PEOPLE write in to ask how many 

ite education associations have their own 
ba idquarters buildings. That question will 
be answered photographically next month. 
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THE AMERICAN 


HEALTH SERIES 


By 


Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Baker- 
Abbott-Pryor 


A Separate Book for Each Grade, 1-8 





LIFE AND HEALTH 
By 


Wilson-Almack-Bracken 





New Textbook in Health Education for 
Secondary Schools 


No part of the curriculum of American 
schools today is of greater significance than 
that dealing with health education. With in- 
creasing clearness, teachers, school administra- 
tors and supervisors, parents, and civic leaders 
are recognizing the important contributions 
which schools make to the health of children 
and to the health of communities. These con- 
tributions are made through modern programs 


of health education, such as are provided in 
the above offerings. 


Books of The American Health Series already 
have been accorded a distinctive and leading 
adoption record in city, town, and county 
school systems, and have been adopted in four- 
teen states having the state-adoption method. 
This adoption acceptance shows the vital pres- 
ent-day concern, the country over, in the major 
importance of health education instruction. 


The publishers welcome correspondence con- 


cerning your interest in the above books for 
classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 






















» vate 





to develop 





. STUDEBAKER 


mathematical 






anignt 


competence 





_ rr provi- 
sion for mastery and 
maintenance of the 
fundamentals and an over-all program to teach children how to 


think in every kind of quantitative situation that may occur in 
real life. 


Write for sample pages. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 





DALLAS 1 NEW YORK 10 





LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


oS 





Buying at the Store Grade 3, Page 36 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes, Rogers, and Traver contains 
many examples like the one above to make arithmetic meaningful 
for boys and girls through natural problem situations. As a result, 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC is fast becoming the most popular arith- 
metic textbook series in America. 


For Grades One and Two 


Arithmetic Readiness, Parts I and II, is designed to precede 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC or any other arithmetic text or 
workbook. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 So. Jefferson, Chicago 6, III. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
441 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3 
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We have a book called MoTHer’s PRIMER. 
Is it a new book? 
No, it is a very old book. 
It was published in 1904. 
Children then learned to read from MoTHER’S 
PRIMER. 
Even though it had no pictures in color... 
Even though the words were too hard... 
Even though the stories were dull... 
Today boys and girls have pretty books from 
which to read. 
These books are called EASY GROWTH IN 
READING. 
A lady named Gertrupe Hitpretu wrote them. 
This lady travel. all over the country. 
She wants to find out the best way for children 
to learn to read. 
She knows what children like to read. 


The cat did get a rat 
Did he see the cat? 
No he did not 

We met the boy 
Can she rub the cat? 
The pen and the ink 
The dog bit the fox 
The pig is in the mud 
I see my pet hen 

It is a hot day 

Do not hit him 

See the new tin pan 


One day in 1944 she visited a school. 

What do you think she saw there? 

She saw the children learning ‘to read from 

MoTHER’S PRIMER. 

Yes, forty years later, in what we call “modern 

times,” some schools still use MOTHER’S PRIMER. 

This is a sad story. 

Boys and girls today should have new-style 

books. 

These books should have big color pictures 

and easy words and interesting stories. 

All children can learn to read better from up- 

to-date books. 

All children deserve the best in readers. 

They should all have EASY GROWTH IN 

READING (Pre-primer through Grade 6) by 
GERTRUDE HiLpreTH of Teacher's Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Publishers of 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


ie Philadelphia 7 
IcagoS Atlanta3 Dallas 1 Los Angeles 15 Toronto 
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Spelling Series in America 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


As one teacher exclaimed, 
“This spelling program has everything!” 
And she is right. From the attractive, appealing covers 
right through to the last page of each workbook you'll 
find everything you need. You'll find a Method based on 
the needs and interests of the children; A Vocabulary 
with a core list of 3552 words, based on all recent re- 
search. A Dictionary Training Program; emphasizing a 
gradual approach to the 
use of the dictionary. A 
Maintenance Program for 
mastery through readi- 
ness, recurrence, re- 
teaching application. 
Special Aids of many 
kinds, and throughout 
the series a_ balanced 
presentation to attain 
the four goals — correct 
Spelling, Pronunciation, 


Meaning, Use. 


SPELLING GOALS 


CLOTH BOUND e 1945 EDITION 


Here, in these richly colored 
and attractively printed cloth 
bound books, you will find 
every exercise, every feature 
that has made GOALS IN 


SPELLING so famous. In 
Grades II and III the illus- 
trations are in color. We rec- 
ommend that you investigate 
thoroughly the SPELLING 
GOALS SERIES. You will be 
delighted with this modern 
spelling program. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE e — ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
















gre Size 

Gen Tews No.6—6%x 9% x2in. 
“ No. 7 —7¥2 x 10% x3in. 

No.9 —-9%x12%x3 in. 


Gaylord Er00. 


| Most Widely Used 





Back Again! 


Folding Pamphlet Box 


1 Dozen 3 Dozen 


2.45 
3.15 
Transportation charges prepaid. 
Be sure to designate sizes, 


6 Dozen @ We are glad to offer a 
$1.90 $5.25 $ 9.00 limited quantity of these 
675 12.70 handy boxes so useful for 

7.95 14.00 


Build International Understanding 
And Good Will . .... . With 


























Influence 
of 
Geography 
on Our 
Economic Life 


By Ridgley and Ekblaw 





This informative text shows how environmental factors, espe: 
cially climate, influence economic and social activities in vari: 
ous parts of the world and how people adapt themselves to 
local conditions everywhere. Organized in units convenient 
for daily study. Maps, graphs, and photographs occupy full) 
one-third of the book. Written in the language of the second: 
ary-school student. Optional workbook and objective tests 
available. 


Write our. nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 
















filing pamphlets together by 
subjects and keeping them 
free from dust. 


@ The tan and brown mottled 
Lithomount stock makes a 
durable, inexpensive box that 
does not show soil. Folds flat 
for compact storage when not 
in use. A white gummed 
paper label for indicating a 
classification number or the 
list of contents is supplied 
with each box. 























SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


INC. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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The National Broadcasting Company 
appreciates the honor conferred upon 
its UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR... of the 
citation’s incisive words implying a 
challenge for continuing a high stand- 


ard of program excellence: 


“Trail blazer of liberal education 
for the masses, regardless of their eco- 
nomic level, scholastic status or place 


of residence... 


“This ptoneering college of the ether 
has brought tens of thousands, via the 
air waves and co-ordinated booklets, a 


university course in citizenship, world 


history, music, literature, home eco- 


nomics... To most of its students, this 


National Broadcasting Company 
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education of college calibre could not 


have been obtained in any other way.” 


To Magazine Digest, NBC owes a 
debt of gratitude for recognizing the 
aims and accomplishments of the Uni- 
versity of the Air. And NBC shares 
this honor with scores of national and 
international organizations— with 
hundreds of world leaders who have 
participated in presenting educational 


rograms to the American people. 
prog peop 


The NBC University of the Air—currently offers 
these four entertaining and instructive courses: 


The Story of Music ............ Thursdays 
The World’s Great Novels ......... Fridays 
Home Is What You Make It...... Saturdays 


Our Foreign Policy ............ Saturdays 





A 


IU 


4 





SAT ELS, 


becouse s esses 


America’s No. 1 Network 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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America is calling for 





Mimeograph duplicators 


dnd setting them! 





The Mimeograph 90, one of the 
models now in production. 


It is hand operated, popular priced. 





Ideal for short runs. 








Simple and easy to us¢. 








COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
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Once again, a complete line of Mimeograph* du- 
plicators is available, and deliveries are being made 
at a rapidly increasing rate. 


These all-purpose Mimeograph duplicators are 
the advanced design required for the exacting paper 
work of the Army and Navy and they are built to 
the same specifications. 


Now, as before the war, there are plenty of solid, 
common-sense reasons why the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator is the Number One choice of American busi- 
nesses and institutions. 


...It produces copies you’re proud of... crisp, 
clean, black on white. 


... Copies produced on a Mimeograph duplicator 
from a Mimeograph stencil sheet and ink do not 
smudge or fade even with the hardest handling. 


... It works fast . . . copies by the tens or thousands 
at speeds up to 150 per minute. 


...Its action is so simple and so certain that a 
fourteen-year-old can operate it successfully after a 
few hours’ training. (Free instruction is provided 
by all A. P. Dick branches and distributors.) 


When you’ve bought the Mimeograph duplicator 
you’ve bought a machine that has been honestly 
built, precisely engineered to give you many years 
of dependably excellent service. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany’s nationwide service organization backs up 
this promise. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Mimeograph duplicatorf4 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off, 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JN-346, 720 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 


Sa Please send me further information on the Mimeograph duplicators 
now available. 


imei | would like a demonstration, 
I I kh careers asda taeiecinamemlbteniesiae= 
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The Outlook for America 


Tu: coNFUSION of the postwar is upon us. Head- 
lines of radio and press give a distorted view by 
emphasizing differences and disasters. Fifty men 
at work is not news; one man on strike is. Thou- 
sands of highminded businessmen who do their 
part to maintain full employment at fair wages are 
overlooked while a small group of big corporations, 
out to break labor no matter what happens to our 
country, are played up. We need to remind our- 
selves that our people are sound at heart and that 
nothing we face now compares with the haunting 
fear that a year ago hung over millions of homes— 
the fear that loved ones might not return from the 
war. Let us be thankful for this. 

The future of America depends upon ourselves. 
We are a virile and intelligent people. We have 
vast and varied natural resources. Our technical 
equipment and skill amaze the world. We have a 
big national debt, but we owe it to ourselves; it is 
within the family. We are in grave danger of infla- 
tion—our most immediately serious problem—but 
public sentiment is demanding that price controls 
be continued. The threat of the atom bomb is much 
on our minds, but there is still time to perfect UNO 
controls and many able men are working on the 
problem. 

Our American future is inescapably linked with 
the future of all mankind. Hunger, ignorance, dis- 
case, or fear anywhere in the world are a threat 
to our own security. We must work thru world 
government to bring freedom, order, and opportu- 
mty to all. We cannot exert our full influence among 
the nations if we do not achieve a good life at home. 
Our biggest task is to develop economic democracy 
to match our political democracy. One cannot sur- 
vive without the other. We do well to keep in mind 
the history of the Axis powers during the period 
Preceding the war. Economic affairs in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan were largely dominated by small 
oligarchies which controlled press and radio and 
used them to mislead the people. When reform 
movements threatened these oligarchies, they made 


alliances with powerful demagogs and militarists. 
Eventually the demagogs became complete dicta- 
tors and used both industrialists and militarists to 
accomplish their fanatical ends. They took complete 
control over the minds of the people and used every 
violence to destroy citizens who fought for intelli- 
gence and decency. 

We have the beginnings of the same pattern in 
America. A few men in both industry and labor 
have acquired too much power. Control of the 
means of mass communication is highly central- 
ized. Big industry is supporting moves for an 
enormous military machine. Are we then to expect 
fascism in America? That we shall have fascism 
as a nationwide system I cannot believe. Our people 
have too much initiative and courage, too long a 
history of evolution toward democracy to yield 
easily to dictatorship. So long as we have free elec- 
tions the power is in the hands of the people, who 
will insist on reform when conditions get bad 
enough. 

The outlook for the long run is encouraging. 
We live in a time of immense energy when one 
epochmaking event after another is thrust upon 
our attention, but the biggest event is rarely men- 
tioned because it is intangible. The great event of 
our time is not the war or the atom bomb or UNO 
—important as these are—but such an awakening 
of the hearts and minds of men as history has not 
before seen. This vast upsurge of aspiration and 
intelligence among the two billion people on this 
earth is like a tidal wave which cannot be stopped. 
Nations come and go. Political and economic sys- 
tems rise and fall. But the people go on. If the 
people are good the world will be good. The busi- 
ness of teachers is to build people—to awaken and 
guide them to make the most of themselves. It is 
the greatest business in the world and offers the 
deepest satisfactions. Be proud that you are a 
teacher. What YOU do will largely determine the 
outlook for America. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, zprror 
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The Editor’s Page 








In a Nutshell 

* Invest in your mind. 

* Man IS what he THINKS. 

* Selfseeking is always selfdefeating. 

* Interest gives broad learning; drill, skill. 

* Rejoice in recognition that comes to others. 

* Let every child learn to do one thing perfectly. 

* Tell your friends about the enlarged NEA JOURNAL. 

* To live in a friendly world one must first be friendly. 

* A humanbeing protected from normal hardship never 
really lives. 

* The teacher's first task is the awakening of the spirit of 
the pupil. 

* Mass production dies without mass consumption, which 
requires high wages. 


A Study in Contrasts 


Trent onE—George Washington said in his Farewell 
Address to the people of the United States, September 17, 
1790: 

Hence, likewise, they will avoid the necessity of those 
overgrown military establishments, which under any form 
of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and which 
are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty ‘ 

Item Two—The Army and Navy is reported to be 
asking for a regular postwar budget of 10 billion dollars 
a year. This is in addition to the vast sum required to 
care for our veterans and is 4 times our annual expendi- 
ture for the education of more than 20 million children 
in our public schools. 

tem Three—Our national war debt according to re- 
ports from the U. S. Treasury is now $275 billion. 
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Tue asove crapn is from the Southern Patriot for 
December 1945, which comments as follows on the propo- 
sal that high take-home-pay be maintained: “Industry can 

















easily pay these wage increases within the existing price 
structure by sharing with its employes a small fraction of 
its inflated war profits. But many big corporations have 
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preferred to precipitate strikes rather than bargain on this 
issue. Some of the biggest of the big business leaders 
actually desire strikes now. They calculate that. strikes 
will drain union resources—while tax rebates guarantee 
profits to industry, even tho the machines stand idle. 
They wish to hold back production to blackmail higher 
prices out of the nation. Provoking strikes accomplishes 
this and at the same time shifts the apparent responsibility. 
Finally, they desire a suitable uproar in which union-bust- 
ing measures can be rushed thru Congress.” 


School Enrolments of the Future 


Tue Low sirturate which preceded the war has turned 
into a high birthrate, so that our increase in population 
has been far beyond that expected a decade ago. Figures 
for births turn into school enrolment 5 or 6 years later 
and affect the number of teachers and school buildings 
needed. Total births in Continental United States as 
given by the U. S. Census Bureau are: 


1945—2,730,000* 1939—2,265,588 1933—2,081,232 
1944—2,794,800 1938—2,286,962 1932—2,074,042 
1943—2,934,860 1937—2,203,337 1931—2,112,760 
1942—2,808,996 1936—2,144,796 1930—2,203,955 
1941—2,513,427 1935—2,155,105 192g—2,169,920 
1940—2,360,399 1934—2,167,636 1928—2,233,149 


* Estimated. 


Your Part in Unification 


Every tocar association that has not already adopted 
unification with state and national education associations 
should do so at the earliest possible date. How can we 
expect nations to unite if we who as teachers are chosen 
to lead toward better things are too indifferent to the 
future to adopt united dues in our local, state, and national 
associations, thus freeing our leaders to work on the 
many problems that confront our states, the nation, and 
the world? Did you read in the January NEA Journat 
the fine account of Washington’s progress under this plan? 


Citizens’ Committee on Education 


For severat years the NEA under the leadership of our 
Defense Commission has been sponsoring citizens’ con- 
ferences on education. It has brought together representa- 
tives of various lay groups for city, state, or regional con- 
ferences. Still further recognition of the importance 0! 
the layman’s position in education is indicated by the 
development of the Citizens’ Federal Committee 0? 
Education, the names of whose members appear els¢- 
where in this issue. It would be-a wholesome thing i! 
committees representing similar groups could be at work 
in every state and large city. The schools belong to all 
of the people and their strength is in being responsive t© 
popular need. 





Building an 


ACTION PROGRAM 


for the 


Local Association 





gy N THE EDITORIAL for February we 
pointed out that our profession now faces its great- 
est opportunity—that this is the time to round out 
our Five-Year Program by vigorous action on 
local, state, and national levels. We shall now 
consider the action program of the local associ- 
ation. 

The first step is to get members to look, with 
a fresh point of view, at the situation that sur- 
rounds us. We do not get new ideas easily and an 
age of change places upon the human mind a 
strain to which it is unaccustomed. And yet our 
very survival depends upon making the adjust- 
ments necessary in an age of atomic power. 


One of the greatest dangers of our cfvilization 
is the smugness which so easily besets us all. One 
moment we read about the challenge of atomic 
energy and accept in a passive way the fact that we 
must deliberately and painstakingly create a new 
order. The next moment, when we face the task 
of DOING something about matters in our own 
immediate sphere of action, we exhibit an indif- 
ference, a blindness, and a smugness which make 
real progress impossible. We cannot expect our 
statesmen to untangle the intricate, conflicting 
interests of nations and to create a world order if 
we teachers, working with our own associates in 
our own organizations, cannot make improve- 
ments obviously needed. Let us make sure that 
we have a right attitude toward ourselves and 
our own problems. We need a willingness to lead 
and to follow leadership; a willingness to face 
our differences, to discuss them in a kindly spirit, 
to reach and abide by majority decisions, and to 
go forward in unity of feeling and purpose once 
a decision has been reached. 

No two action programs can be alike. Each must 
be developed on the ground by people who know 
conditions and command the confidence of their 
‘ssociates. The program should be comprehensive. 








It should consider the improvement of teaching, 
curriculum, buildings, and equipment. It should 
cover conditions of employment—qualifications, 
contracts, salary schedules, tenure, teacher load, 
sick leave, sabbatical leave, exchange of teachers, 
retirement. It should provide for welfare activities 
—credit unions, hospitalization, group insurance, 
cooperatives, reading and discussion groups, recog- 
nition of new teachers, enforcing the code of ethics. 
It should include organization problems. Its first 
plank should be unification of local, state, and 
national dues. There should be provision for active 
support of the legislative programs of state and 
national associations. There should be joint efforts 
with other local groups of citizens to improve the 
civic, economic, social, and religious life of the 
community—to make it a worthy place to rear and 
educate children. 


Tuere will be much discussion and study while 
the program is being worked out, but once the 
goals have been carefully chosen, let the emphasis 
be on ACTION. There may well be a committee 
in each important field with enough subcommittees 
and branch committees to cover smaller areas so 
that there will be work for every member. Mem- 
bers will enjoy their organization work if they know 
how to do it, so there should be continuous train- 
ing for leadership. Sometimes this training will be 
informal—teaming the less experienced with the 
more experienced. At other times it will be formal 
—not unlike that of an officers school in the army. 
We use the comparison deliberately. If we wish 
peace and order we must WAGE peace even as 
we have waged war and train people for the 
specific tasks to be done. The local association may 
well pay the expenses of some of its members to 
attend leadership conferences and schools. 

When the local action program is complete it 
will be DEFINITE. It will show WHAT is to be 
done; WHEN it is to be done; WHO is to do it; 
HOW it is to be done; and so on. This kind of 
planning can be fascinating and gives a new signifi- 
cance to life. It puts merit first. If the work of the 
local association is done well, we shall find plenty 
of strong leaders to carry forward in the state, 
national, and world groups. Teaching will become 
not only a PROFESSION, but the most powerful 
single force for an ordered and peaceful world. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR. 













HERE Is only one 
subject of really 
fundamental im- 
portance at the 
present moment, 

and that is the 
atomic bomb. Altho it is not a cheerful 
subject, we must consider it, for the 
issue is that of survival, to which all 
other issues are secondary. If we do not 
survive, there is no use discussing what 
we are going to do with our lives. 

The atomic bomb dropped at Hiro- 
shima was carried there in an airplane 
and destroyed everything within a radius 
of one mile. We know that the progress 
of research will result in cheaper proc- 
esses, using more abundant materials 
and less conspicuous installations, pro- 
ducing more powerful explosions and 
more deadly rays, by carriers which are, 
for all practical purposes, invisible. Some 
idea of the rate of increasing destructive- 
ness to which we may look forward may 
be gathered from the statement that the 
“improvement,” if the word may be 
used in this connection, from the Hiro- 
shima bomb to atomic explosions that 
would devastate the entire United States 
is a much smaller improvement than that 
made this year in the development of 
nuclear explosions. 

In 50 years we shall probably be able 
to start a chain reaction that will blow 
up the globe. 

We cannot delude our- 
selves by thinking that we have any 
scientific or mechanical secrets that can 
protect us. Such secrets as we possess 
are radio-active, with very short half 
lives. If there was a secret, it was abol- 
ished when the first bomb was dropped. 
The War Department, by releasing the 
Smyth Report for publication, has given 
away all we knew up to 1942, and shown 
other nations the path which they must 
follow to reach the point at which we 
had arrived in 1945. The secrets remain- 
ing will affect the work that is done 
from now on, but will not prevent other 
nations from building bombs as good 
as those we have now; and those are 
quite good enough to destroy the cities 
of the United States. 

Secrecy at this stage is against our in- 


Americans 


terests: our secrets do not amount to 
much; we need access to the work of 
scientists everywhere in order to make 
further progress in the development of 
atomic energy. As we never would have 
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had the bomb if the work of scientists 
everywhere, including those in enemy 
countries, had not been available to us, 
so we shall not be able to take the next 
steps that will be required, either in the 
peaceful or the military use of atomic 
energy, unless there is a free flow of 
scientific information thruout the world. 

We, of all nations, have the least to 
fear and the most to gain from the free 
flow of information, for we have the 
industrial power to make the most of 
any scientific ideas that appear. 


Tue piscussion of whether other na- 
tions will be able to make atomic bombs 
and whether we can prevent them from 
doing so by keeping our secrets has 
bordered on the absurd. It makes no 
difference from the standpoint of sur- 
vival whether another country can make 
bombs in 18 months or 8 years. The 
point is that it will be able to make 
bombs in a very short time. When that 
happens, the cities of the United States 
will be open to the same destruction that 
fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

We cannot rely on the assumption 
that, because most of us have never seen 
uranium, it must be a very rare metal 





inaccessible to many countries and ex- 
pensive to all. It seems unlikely that in 
the near future other metals than ura- 
nium can be used to make atomic bombs; 
but there is enough uranium to blow 
up all the cities of the world. The pros- 
pectors will now redouble their efforts 
and it is worthwhile to remember that 
the 2 largest uranium deposits, those in 
Canada and the Congo, were discovered 
accidentally in the last 20 years. 

Nor can we suppose that we are the 
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sly country which has the financial 
esources to make atomic bombs. The 
ficial cost of our bombs was 2 billion 
Jollars. But as pioneers in destruction we 
vere naturally called upon to make 
iany false starts and to follow many 
lind alleys. We have saved other na- 
ions much of this expense. Future re- 
search, here and elsewhere, will save 
hhem more. And 2 billion dollars is 
2 low price to pay for the destruction of 
he cities of an enemy. 


THERE Is NO DEFENSE against the atomic 
omb. There is no method of detecting 
storehouses of bombs or factories which 
re making them. There is a defense 
gainst the carrier, if it is an airplane; 
but a carrier, in the ordinary sense, is 
not needed for atomic bombs. Missiles 
an now be guided to their targets by 
radio; and rockets can be fired from air- 
planes which are beyond the range of 
defensive instruments. 

But the cheapest and surest way of 
blowing up an enemy’s cities is to send 
agents into them in peacetime to plant 
bombs at leisure in strategic locations. 
These bombs can then be detonated 
when war is decided on. 

Since, as General Groves has said, the 
only defense against the atomic bomb is 
not to be there when it goes off, the idea 
of dispersing cities looks attractive as a 
defensive measure. The difficulty here is 
that to disperse the cities of America 
would be a task consuming many years, 
and that meanwhile smaller, cheaper, and 
deadlier bombs will be developed which 
can be used economically to destroy 
smaller, dispersed communities. It is 
ironical that the only potential world 
power which can rapidly disperse its 
cities and make the most of this method 
ot defense is Germany—its cities have 
been dispersed. 

The same answer must be given to 
the suggestion that we go underground. 
At the present time we would have to 
g0 down about half a mile to be safe 
Irom the explosion and the rays, and 
would have to go deeper and deeper as 
more powerful bombs developed. And 
when we had gone underground we 
should tun the risk of starvation and 
suffocation thru the destruction of our 
ig of communication and ventila- 
Bethe guarantee the future by in- 
mae : scientific and industrial 
hei aa Ve might make better bombs 

ther countries, But since some 






Waar are we to do about peace? .. . As! see it, in very gen- 
eral terms, we must embark simultaneously on 3 programs: A, B, 


and C; A, a longterm program; B, an intermediate program; and 
C, a shortterm program. These 3 programs must be mutually con- 
sistent and they must support one another. They must begin at the 
same time, which is now. . . . The longterm program would be 
directed toward the establishment of world government, the inter- 
mediate program toward the support of the United Nations Organi- 
zation, the shortterm program toward the use of diplomacy, public 
and private, for the reduction of international tensions. 


other countries will soon be able to make 
bombs as good as those which we 
dropped on Japan, we should, with bet- 
ter bombs than theirs, only be able to 
console ourselves by destroying their 
cities after they had destroyed ours. 
Whether we won or lost the war, our 
cities would be destroyed. 

The conventional reliances of the past, 
a large army, navy, and air force, are, of 
course, obsolete. They find favor only in 
the nostalgic dreams of obsolescent gen- 
erals and admirals. If one country wishes 
to occupy another after destroying it, an 
army of occupation will be sent in. It 
will have to use a navy and air force— 
not for combat, but to transport its 
troops. The war will be won by atomic 
bombs planted by agents or sent in by 
rockets, and the victory will go to the 
country which lands the most destruc- 
tive bombs first. 

We may find some hope in the fact 
that in atomic warfare it will be very 
difficult to tell who has won the war, 
an issue which has sometimes been dif- 
ficult to decide even in the pre-atomic 
age. The aggressor nation will, at a 
given signal, and without a declaration 
of war, blow up the cities of the enemy 
simultaneously. The country attacked, 
which will have planted bombs in the 
territory of the aggressor nation, or 
which will have put its own atomic 
weapons in the country, out of reach of 
arriving bombs, will at once retaliate by 
blowing up the cities of the aggressor 
nation. Within a few minutes the cities 
of both nations will have been destroyed. 
No country, therefore, can start a war 
unless it is prepared to have its cities 
destroyed, and this is a high price to 
pay for the pleasures of aggression. 

It is a high price, but it is not pro- 
hibitive. The price that will be paid 
for a victorious war depends on what the 
stakes are. Some nations may be willing 
to sacrifice their cities to obtain world 
domination, some to get rid of the in- 
tolerable threats of a neighbor. The price 


—BEARDSLEY RUML. 


of war has been steadily rising; yet wars 
have been bigger and better. 

The hope which rests on the price 
of war is like the hope some people find 
in the horror of war. After each war it is 
said that the next one will be so horrible 
that nobody will ever start it. Atomic 
war will be the most horrible we have 
known, and both the victor and the 
vanquished will lose it. But, since men 
have been willing to involve themselves 
in conflicts in which 5 million human 
beings were killed in 4 years, it seems 
unlikely that they will abstain in the 
future merely because 40 million human 
beings may be killed in half an hour. 

The moral inhibitions of mankind can 
certainly not be relied on to prevent or 
curtail atomic warfare. It is true that 
gases of the deadliest types were devel- 
oped during this war and were not used. 
Various methods of socalled biological 
warfare, destroying the food of a nation 
and spreading disease thruout its bor- 
ders, are now available, and have not 
been used. But the reason they were not 
used is simply that they were inefficient, 
not that they were evil. We can have no 
doubt that gas and bacteria would have 
been used if they had been thought ad- 
vantageous from the military point of 
view. The atomic bomb is marvelously 
advantageous from the military point 
of view. We proved it. So we, at least, 
shall never be able to appeal to the moral 
sense of mankind to protect us against 
the atomic bomb, because we used it, 
and we used it when we did not need 
to do so. 

By using the atomic bomb, we have 
introduced a new military and political 
era, the characteristics of which are not 
difficult to foresee. The new weapon puts 
a premium on military surprise, on at- 
tack without a declaration of war. It 
puts a premium on sabotage and fifth 
column work, on hostile operations 
within a country with which you are 
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nominally at peace. It 
gives a great advantage 
to a totalitarian govern- 
ment, which can go to 
war without talking 
about it and which can 
operate whole armies of 
fifth columnists in other 
countries without ac- 
counting to public opin- 
ion at home. It produces 
a world which must live 
in perpetual fear. 

And this world is 
particularly explosive, 
because it seems destined 
to be a bipolar world. 
Only the United States 
and Russia will be major 
powers; the others will 
be satellites grouped 
around them. The irrita- 
tions and frictions 
among nations will be 
irritations and frictions 
between the American 
group and the Russian 
group. If there are enmities, there will be 
no question about who is the enemy of 
whom. 

This fact limits the possibility of a 
world government, which would require 
both these powers to sink their indi- 
vidual urge toward dominance and their 
individual sovereignty in a world state. 
In a world in which many competitive 
aspirants for power are required to give 
up something for the good of all, each 
may sacrifice its chance, a chance which 
may seem slight in view of the competi- 
tion, for the good of all. In a world in 
which there are only 2 competitors, each 
with an excellent chance, the sacrifice 
demanded may seem too great, and too 
directly advantageous to the other com- 


petitor, to induce either competitor to 
make it. 


Ix any EVENT, states do not make com- 
munities. Communities make states. A 
state requires authority as well as power, 
and the authority of a government rests 
on the common respect and the common 
conviction of its people. A world state 
can arise and endure only on the solid 
foundations of a world community. No 
such community exists, and, at the pres- 
ent rate of moral progress, none can be 
created before the world is full of atomic 
bombs. 

Is the situation, then, altogether hope- 
less? I think not; but the only hope is to 
increase the rate of moral progress tre- 
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Failing a world state or an 
equivalent agency to con- 
trol the atomic bomb, civili- 
zation on this planet ap- 
pears doomed. social and cultural 

—STUART CHASE. 


mendously, to in- 
crease it beyond any- 
thing we have ever 
dreamed of, to in- 
crease it to an extent 
which itself, at first 
glance, may seem 
hopeless. 

We know that we 
have a certain amount 
of time before the 
world is full of 
atomic bombs. We 
probably have not 
more than 5 years be- 
fore some other coun- 
try has them. We 
know that the next 5 
years will be used to 
make more and more 
deadly atomic explo- 
sives. We must see to 
it, if we can, that our 


advances for once ex- 
ceed the advances in 
the technology of de- 
struction. The survival of mankind de- 
mands a world community, a world gov- 
ernment, and a world state. 

But first let us ask what the tone and 
content of international negotiations 
should be in the 5 years we have before 
us. They should be such as to allay 
mistrust. Everything should be done to 
remove or diminish fear among nations 
and nothing should be done to cause 
or increase it. We should not begin to 
swagger because we have the bomb. 
Others will have it soon. We should not 
use our temporary strength to bargain 
on minor points or push other countries 
around. We may create animosities for 
which we shall pay dearly in the atomic 
age. We should take any measures that 
will reveal our goodwill and our eager- 
ness to cooperate with other nations. 
We should take no measures which will 
promote friction or distrust. 

We should do everything we can to 
strengthen the United Nations, making 
clear that we have accepted the obliga- 
tion, by joining this organization, not 
to use the atomic bomb without the con- 
sent of other nations. Since the United 
Nations is an organization of sovereign 
states, with the power in the hands of 
a few large ones, we should recognize 
that it cannot prevent the next war, that 
it cannot be the world state which the 
survival of mankind demands, and that 
drastic constitutional revisions will be 
required before the new organization can 
even be regarded as a serious step for- 
ward. Nevertheless, it is all we have; 


it is the germ of an international organi. 
zation; and it must be carefully tended 
until its constitution is revised or until 
a new and better organization can be 
created. 

One of the measures best calculated 
to allay mistrust would be to disclose the 
socalled secret of the atomic bomb. This 
would show that we have no intention 
of using it. In view of the headstar 
which we have, in view of the time 
which would be required for other na 
tions to produce atomic bombs—even if 
they knew all that we know about them 
—the period in which they would be 
ready to fire them at us would not be 
materially shortened. We should then 
seek to enter into international agree- 
ments renouncing the bomb as an instru- 
ment of warfare and providing for in- 
ternational inspection of mines, labora- 
tories, and_ plants. 


WE must apt that these agreements 
are ineffectual in a world full of fear 
and mistrust. If the world is determined 
to have a war, these agreements will be 
violated and the system of inspection 
evaded. If the world is determined not 
to have a war, these agreements are un- 
necessary. Agreements are of value, 
therefore, only as evidences of goodwill 
and good faith and for bringing the na- 
tions together to consider a danger 
which threatens them all. The nature ot 
these agreements, the tone of the nego- 
tiations leading up to them, and the ar- 
rangements for inspection under them 
must be such as to achieve these results 
and not to increase mutual suspicion. 

But our major task is to accelerate 
and strengthen all those efforts which 
can create a world community. These 
range from those which seem trivial, 
like promoting the free exchange of in- 
formation, including scientific informa- 
tion, travel, and the exchange of stu- 
dents and professors on the largest pos- 
sible international scale, to the colossal 
task of revitalizing and expanding edu- 
cation thruout the world. 

And tho we know that states do not 
make communities, we should not for- 
get that there is an interaction between 
political organization and political ideals. 
The Constitution of the United States 
has educated our people to believe in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We had a community, when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, far more homoge- 
neous and unified than the world today. 
Even then it took a bloody civil war to 
make the country finally one. But since 
there is an interaction between political 
institutions and political ideals, we 
should seek to frame and to get adopted 
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the constitution of a world state, in 
the hope that the discussion leading to 
its institution and its existence thereafter 
will promote the formation of the com- 
munity which can be its only durable 
foundation. 

Civil war may come within the world 
sate if it is organized before there is a 
world community to support it. But such 
a war cannot be worse than the inter- 
national war we shall have if we do not 
organize a world state, and the United 
States will suffer no more in one than in 
the other. Far from being able to sur- 
vive alone, as it could once have hoped 
to do, the United States, as the strongest 
and richest power in the world, has the 
most to lose from the atomic bombs 
which will explode in the next war. 
The United States, by producing the 
atomic bomb, has surrendered its im- 
pregnable position and made itself vul- 
nerable from every quarter of the globe. 
The United States has the greatest stake 
in a world state and a world community. 

Since the great aim is a world com- 
munity, the great task is education. A 
world community can exist only with 
world communication, which means 
something more than extensive short- 
wave facilities scattered about the globe. 
It means common understanding, a com- 
mon tradition, common ideas, and com- 
mon ideals. The American educator, 
who sees how ineffectual American edu- 
cation has been in producing these re- 
sults in the American community after 
almost 2 centuries, must despair of ob- 
taining them on a world scale in a few 
years. But American education has not 
tried to produce these results, or, where 
it has tried, has not tried hard enough. 


American education has been dedi- 
cated to the ideal of “getting ahead.” 
Since there was no obvious connection 
between the education actually obtained 
and the distance the graduate got ahead, 
the way in which the student spent his 
tme during his education was imma- 
terial. He could spend it in athletics, 
social activities, or sleep, picking up a 
course here and there in any field that 
happened to appeal to him at the mo- 
ment, until he had added up enough to 
reach the number required for a degree. 
Neither the frivolity of liberal arts col- 
leges nor the single-minded materialism 
of vocational training could help to form 
an American community. And the edu- 
cation of adults, where it received atten- 
tion at all, seemed to combine the worst 
features of the liberal and vocational 
training of adolescents. 


We do not know what education could 


What OTHERS say... 


Ir 1s sar that man can go under- 
ground in an atomic war, that he can 
carve out large cities under the surface 
of the earth and at the first sign of 
danger can retire to subterranean shelters 
and stay there indefinitely. . . . The new 
shelters will have all conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold running water, re- 
frigeration, and moving-picture theatres. 
But the sketches failed to explain how it 
would be possible to burrow far enough 
into the earth to avoid the shattering 
concussive power of atomic violence. 
They failed to tell what would happen 
to those underground cities once the ex- 
ploded atom left an inextinguishable fire 
on the crust of the earth. If any imagi- 
native sketches are in order at all, let us 
see some which can speculate upon the 
amount of fire and bombarding and 
atom-splitting a weary planet can absorb 
without being thrown off its axis or with- 
out reverting to its original incandescent 
mass blazing at millions of degrees. 

—From an editorial in the Saturday 
Review of Literature by NORMAN COUSINS, 
author of Modern Man Is Obsolete |5gp. 
1945. Viking Press]. 


WE stanp at the beginning of the 
Atomic Age. I would suggest that we 
learn some lessons from the methods that 
brought it to birth. We must think in 
new ways to meet this new age. We have 
always been an adaptable people, with 
the saving heritage of common sense. 
Let us now be willing to delegate our 
national sovereignty to the larger sover- 
eignty of world law, for nationalism will 
be suicide in the world we have created. 
Let us ask the suggestions of other na- 
tions about our common problems, and 
not attempt to use our momentarily 


powerful position to force our ideas on 
them. Let us be as anxious to find the 
weaknesses in our own policies and con- 
duct as we are to find them in the policies 
and conduct of our fellow nations. Let 
us not expect too much too soon, but 
act like wise and reasonable men. In the 
revealing light of the atomic bomb, our 
only objective must be enduring peace. 
—HENRY DEWOLF sMYTH, author of the 
oficial report, Atomic Energy for Mili- 
tary Purposes; chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physics, Princeton University; 
special consultant on atomic energy to 
the State Department. 


Our PERIL does not lie alone in tangible 
happenings. . . . Added to them is the 
developing mood of postwar letdown 
and irresponsibility... . What can we 
do, a few little people with a few little 
orbits of contact? We can help in all we 
say, do, and think to set the social tone 
of the 1940’s and even the 50’s on a plane 
of maturity. We can devote our thought, 
our speech, our energy toward making 
all Americans we meet realize they have 
been set down in the years of the world’s 
Great Decision, and that this is no time 
for thoughtless or trivial living. 

During the war years you and I, as 
we shuddered at the black headlines of 
death, often harked back in memory to 
the 30’s. Time and again we asked our- 
selves, “Why didn’t we do something? 
Why didn’t we write letters, make 
speeches, hold meetings, mount soap- 
boxes, get down on our knees?” Time 
and again we thought, “If it were only 
to do over again... .”’ Now we have 
the chance we asked for. What are we 
going to do with it?—MALVINA LINDSAY 
in the Washington Post. 
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do for us, because we have never tried 
it. We must try it now. We must ex- 
pand it and intensify it, until education 
in understanding becomes the major 
occupation of all our youth and the 
major activity of all adults in their stead- 
ily increasing leisure time. Every school, 
college, and university, every library, 
community building, and hall must be- 
come a center of the education of Amer- 
icans of all ages in that common tradi- 
tion and those common ideas and ideals 
upon which a world community must 
rest. 

The task is overwhelming, and the 
chance of success is slight. We must take 
the chance or die. 


[ This statement by Dr. Hutchins is the 
first of a series of monthly Human Events 
Pamphlets, “examining current issues, 
both foreign and domestic, from the 
standpoint of the human values and 
moral standards which are involved.” 
The pamphlets, edited by Henry Reg- 
nery and Felix Morley may be ordered 
from Human Events Inc., 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. The 
special introductory subscription price is 
$1.50 a year. The regular annual sub- 
scription will be $2. Single copies of The 
Atomic Bomb Versus Civilization sell for 
20¢; quantity discounts. ] 
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Not Arrayed in Banners . . . 






by HIS article is the first in a series on “Education around 


the World” to be prepared by the Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations of the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion under the direction of Harold R. Benjamin. 


If the social studies teacher in the Uma- 
tilla, Oregon, Highschool were to be 
a curriculum consultant next year in 
Edinburgh— 

If an elementary teacher from Oslo were 
to work with the Nebraska State Depart- 
ment of Education as an institute speaker 
in 1947— 

If the director of adult education in 
Stockholm were to teach at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo next summer— 

If a professor of education from Ohio 
were to help run a workshop for teachers 
in Prague next month— 


EADERS of this JouRNAL would sit up 
at such items and ask, “Why not 
all the other states? Why not 

many other countries? Why not 4000 
cases instead of 4?” 

We have exchanges of the sort indi- 
cated in these hypothetical examples, 
most of them between this country 
and other American republics only. 
Those exchanges are too few; they are 
too limited geographically; they are 
merely exploratory beginnings. We 
shall tell you about them from month 
to month, but we want you to know 
that we sit up and ask the same ques- 
tions you would ask about every one 
of them, “Why not more? Why not 
better? Why not faster?” 

We ask such questions because we 
know the true nature of the shadow 
that falls somberly across the path 
of every man and woman in the world 
today. It is the shadow of war, a war 
which, if it comes at all, will arrive 
in our midst suddenly. It will prob- 
ably not be preceded by preliminary 
diplomatic maneuvering. It will not 
begin with a ruffle of drums and the 
tramp of assembling recruits. It will 
not start with sparring matches along 
frontiers and with leisurely reconnais- 
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sance probes by air and sea. It may be- 
gin with a blinding flash in the hearts 
of our countries, in our great popula- 
tion centers, and most of those who 
see that first flash will not hear the 
following roar of the explosion. 

A war of rifles and slow-moving 
foot columns could be blocked some- 
times in the past by a leisurely and 
partial education for peace. A war of 
jet-propelled atomic missiles, moving 
at supersonic rates, can be blocked 
in the future only by an education 
of hitherto undreamed-of speed and 
power. 

Education is the strongest of all 
weapons for waging peace. It does not 
come arrayed in banners, but it is 
nevertheless the most dramatic and 
colorful enterprise in which men can 
engage. It is dramatic because it is 
in direct conflict with all the weapons 
of force in the world. It is colorful 
because all the future of human ex- 
istence depends upon its outcomes. 

The teachers in that adult education 


caravan in the highlands of Peru. 


know about this momentous task of 
education. They know that the educa- 
tion they give with their soundtrucks, 
demonstrations, and motion pictures 
should contribute to the waging of 
peace. They want to receive from 
other teachers everywhere and to give 
to other teachers all the possible in- 
formation, inspiration, and skills for 
this task. 

The elementary teachers in that 
Polish village yonder, their school 
building destroyed, their children 
hungry and ragged, with no books 
or equipment, might be excused if 
they forgot the peacemaking purpose 
of education; but the- have not for- 
gotten that purpose. They are more 
conscious of it, indeed, than some of 





their fellow teachers in more fortunate 
countries. They are looking for hel 
in ideas as well as in material aid {o; 
their people and they will return tha 
help to others. 

The teachers and students of the 
university and the secondary schoo 
of Prague and of Nanking, the schodl. 
men and women of the British d 
minions, of France, of the Scandi- 
navian countries, and of all Europe 
are also equally aware of this need 
for constructing peace thru education. 
The same thing is true of teachers 
in 4o other countries. At no other 
time in the history of mankind have 
so large a number of teachers in so 
many parts of the world been agreed 
on a great educational objective and 
have wanted to learn specifically how 
to achieve that objective most swittl 
and effectively. 

It is to provide an international 
agency for this purpose that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is being estab- 
lished. To develop the United States’ 
part of this educational enterprise 1s 
a chief task of the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations in th 
U. S. Office of Education. The activi- 
ties of both these agencies will be re- 
ported from month to month in the 
JournaL under the general heading, 
“Education around the World.” 





The Spanish Language Institute in 
Mexico City 


In 1944 the Division of Inter-Amer- 
ican Educational Relations of the U.5 
Office of Education, in cooperation 
with the Department of State and the 
National University of Mexico, organ- 
ized a Spanish Language Institute in 
Mexico City. The purpose of the In- 
stitute is to give, to selected U. S. 
teachers of Spanish, courses in Spanish 
and in Mexican civilization while liv- 
ing among Spanish-speaking people 
and sharing the experiences of their 
culture. The Institute has operated 2 
summers under its Mexican faculty, 
with about 100 in attendance each 
year. Plans are now virtually complete 
for the 1946 session. 
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According to Professor D. Lincoln 
Canfield of the University of Roches- 


Fier, who has been in Mexico during 
B the past semester to assist in the prepa- 


ration of course materials, the 1946 In- 


§ stitute curriculum will have as its cen- 


tral theme intensive planned conversa- 


B ional work on everyday life topics. 


These materials are to be prepared 
with the help of individual Mexican 
informants who will be available at 
the Benjamin Franklin Library on an 
“exchange-for-English” basis. 

There will be 3 other courses offered 
—one in oral-aural training thru prac- 
tice in Mexican folk songs and the 
group discussion of contemporary 
Mexican literary developments; an- 
other on phases of Mexican civilization 
given by authorities in sociology, his- 
tory, archaeology, art, and philosophy; 
and a grammar-composition course ar- 
ranged on the basis of the difficulties 
most frequently met by teachers of 
Spanish. . 

Students attending the Institute 
must take at least 3 of the 4 courses 
and will receive 2 hours credit for.each 
course passed. For 1946, as in the past, 
the tuition fee will be $50 and regis- 
tration will be limited to 100, prefer- 
ence being given to applicants 22 to 
40 years of age who have taught from 
2 to 10 years and who have to their 
credit at least 24 semester hours of 
college Spanish. Students who com- 
plete at least 3 courses with a grade of 
“Cc or better will receive a grant of 
5100 provided by the Office of Educa- 
tion to help defray living expenses. 

The dates for the 1946 Institute are 
June 25 to August 15. Application for 
membership must be made to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., before May 1, 1946. 

Mexico, with its attractions as a va- 
cation land and its clear and pleasing 
Spanish, is one of the most logical 
places for training American teachers 
of Spanish, for whom conversational 
ability is so important. 


Studies of Education in the Other 
American Republics 


Cameron D. Ebaugh, of the Division 


ot International Educational Relations . 


of the U. S. Office of Education, has 
recently returned after spending 3 
months in El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala. Dr. Ebaugh gathered in- 





Central Patio of the Coahuila School, Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico 


formation and materials for publica- 
tions on education in these countries. 
Education in Chile, Bulletin, 1945, No. 
10, now available, is the first of the 
series on Latin American education 
now being prepared in the Office. 
Studies on education in Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and several other countries are 
expected to be published soon. 

Delia Goetz, on leave of absence as 
Associate Director of the Washington 
Bureau of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, is on a temporary assignment 
with the Office to make similar reports 
on education in Panama and Vene- 
zuela. Miss Goetz left for Panama 
early in January and expects to spend 
6 weeks studying the educational sys- 
tem in that country. From Panama 
she will go to Venezuela for 10 weeks’ 
study. 

“While serving as a consultant with 
Latin American Teacher Education 
Workshops for the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations last 
summer, I talked with elementary and 
secondary teachers in various parts of 
the United States. I found them eager 
for material which will help them in- 
terpret life in the Americas, and I very 
much hope that in addition to the 
formal studies to be made I can bring 
back material which will be helpful 
to teachers actively engaged in Latin 
American subjects,” Miss Goetz stated 
before leaving. 

Miss Goetz has taught in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
Canal Zone, Cuba, and Guatemala 


City. 


To Brazil 


M. Gordon~ Brown has gone to 
Brazil for 2 months to serve as a con- 
sultant and specialist in teaching Eng- 
lish in Portuguese-speaking Brazil. 
Dr. Brown’s services are being loaned 
by the Office of Education to the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation for 
this period. 


Visiting Latin American Teachers of 
English 


Fifteen teachers of English from 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic, 
and Brazil are spending the present 
semester in the United States as guests 
of the U. S. government. Their time 
is being divided about equally between 
first, a special course in English lan- 
guage, American civilization, and 
teaching methods at a university cen- 
ter; and, second, a period of observa- 
tion in highschools and colleges. Half 
the group took their intensive course 
in English at the University of Florida, 
half at the University of Texas. During 
the time of their visits to schools these 
teachers will be available for a limited 
amount of teaching in cooperation 
with regular teachers of Spanish, 
Portuguese, social studies, and other 
subjects. The group will meet in Wash- 
ington with staff members of the Office 
of Education and the Department of 
State before returning home. 
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W': AMERICANS are proud of our gadgets. We like 
our automobiles—first, second, third, or fourth 
hand—it makes no difference. It’s our car and we like it. 
We like our electric lights, bottled soft drinks, and tele- 
phones. We live in a machine age and glory in it. 

But we also like our jobs. The vast majority of us 
work for a living. What about machines that may put 
us out of work? 

The automobile put the livery stable out of business. 
It’s fine to be riding around in cars today. But if our 
family had owned a livery stable a generation ago, the 
“gas buggy” might have seemed an invention of the 
devil. Likewise, the electric light certainly did no good 
to the makers of oil lamps—and the people who worked 
for them. 

Carry this on, and you see how serious a threat the 
machine can be. Glass bot- 
tles for soft drinks are 
fashioned by machine, and 
what becomes of the lung- 
power—and paycheck—of 
the glass blower? For the 
individual worker, what is 
this machine age of ours— 
promise or menace? The 
problem is big. 


There is no single pat 
answer. Trained economists 
have given the question a 
lot of thought. They re- 
gard the process as a kind 
of “technological displace- 
ment.” Machines may put 
other machines out of 
work; oilburning diesel lo- 
comotives may replace coal- 
burning steam locomotives. 
New products and _proc- 
esses may replace older 
processes and products— 
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Do Machines Destroy Jobs ? 


Impartial findings from Twentieth Century Fund surveys on how our 


economic system affects our daily lives. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE 
BOTTLE-MAKING INDUSTRY 
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THOMAS R. CARSKADON 


Chief, Education Department 
Twentieth Century Fund 


the mason and bricks of an older housebuilding may be 
supplanted by prefabricated panels of a newer. 

Let’s take the case of workers threatened by a machine. 
Not so long ago making a large piece of flat glass was 
a laborious process, requiting much care and lots of 
workers. The same was true of pounding and rolling 
out a sheet of steel. Today you can go into a window 
glass factory near Charleston, West Virginia, and see 
an industrial miracle. You watch a continuous ribbon 
of glass, broad as a highway, come pouring out of a 
machine that runs night and day. You can go to Pitts- 
burgh and see another machine in another factory 
turning out an endless strip of steel. 

Such machines lower the cost of producing glass and 
steel. They help to make it possible for you and me 
to pay less money for a window glass or a child's 
toy stamped from steel. 
They increase output—help 
to produce more glass win- 
dows and more steel toys 
for more people to buy. 
But they also replace man- 
power with machine pow- 
er. They carry the threat 
that workers may lose their 
jobs. 

You can see why workers 
fear “technological  dis- 
placement,” why they may 
try to bar the use of ma- 
chines, or insist on keeping 
full manpower crews even 
after machine power does 
the work. The question to 
these workers is grim and 
real. It may mean their 
jobs, their homes, the abil- 


ity to provide food for their 
families. 
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Yet progress must go on. 





Otherwise our whole economic system “freezes” at some 
particular point. We must constantly find ways to turn 
out more goods and services at less cost with less hours 
of work if we hope to have a larger supply of goods and 
services for all. That’s the only way we can raise our 
standard of living. 

There is no final answer to this dilemma of immediate 
threat to the individual worker versus longterm progress 
for our whole economic system. But constructive ap- 
proaches have been suggested. 

The glass industry, for example, faced this problem 
directly in the years before World War I. When auto- 
matic machinery was invented, the National Window 
Glass Workers Association forbade its members to use 
the new devices or to work in any plant where they 
were installed. They tried to fight the machine. By 1927 
the union itself was no longer in existence. It had literally 
forbidden its members out of jobs. 

Contrast this with another branch of the industry that 
made glass bottles. When bottlemaking machinery was 
introduced in 1904, the Glass Bottle Blowers Association 
decided to adjust to the machine rather than fight it. 
This meant giving up expert’s pay for factory-scale 
wages. It meant keeping up with a production revolu- 
tion in which the output of bottles per worker increased 
4000, and the labor cost per bottle dropped 97°/,. Yet the 
total number of bottles made rose so rapidly that even 
with the automatic machinery, over the long period be- 
tween 1904 and 1939, the number of workers employed 
in the industry increased :20°%%. The union remained in ex- 
istence and manufacturers were glad to cooperate with it. 

Things don’t always work out so smoothly. In some 
industries, workers may refuse to make any conces- 
sions to the machine. In others, employers may in- 
sist on installing machines, 
regardless of worker wel- 
fare. The crux of the whole 
matter in finding a solu- 
tion—if a solution is pos- 
sible—is for employers and 
workers to work together. 

Where new machinery 

means a_ revolutionary 
change in production meth- 
ods, it may be possible to 
instal machines gradually, 
so that workers aren’t re- 
placed all at once, or to 
transfer workers to other 
jobs with the company. 
Some may be retained to TIRE 
operate the new machines. 


This article is based largely on the Twentieth Century Fu 
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The Fund is an endowed foundation for scientific research and public education 
obtained from Education Department, Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 


A recent survey of collective bargaining trends by the 
Twentieth Century Fund stresses the need for American 
workers and employers to learn to work together on such 
matters. The Fund report says this “very well might be one 
of collective bargaining’s greatest current contributions.” 

The Fund report points out, also, that not all the re- 
sistance to the new methods comes from workers. Pro- 
ducers sometimes oppose new methods and devices that 
give greater service at less cost. A federal law, for instance, 
helps glass manufacturers by preventing the re-use of 
empty liquor bottles. Manufacturers in almost all lines 
at one time or another have tried for protective tariffs. 

Economists stress the fact that laborsaving methods 
often lead to an actual increase in the total number of 
workers employed. As machines and other methods 
lower the cost of making an article, it may be sold to 
the public at a lower price. A standard pattern in many 
industries has been that as more goods are produced at 
lower costs, more people buy them. The number of jobs 
may continue to rise in spite of the laborsaving produc- 
tion methods. The great example of this is the auto- 
mobile industry. For the first 3 decades of the century, 
employment rose steadily, even while production lines 
and mass production methods were being developed. 

Other industries show a different picture. In the rubber 
industry the 1936 output of automobile tires and tubes 
was go°% as great as in the boom year of 1929. But 
owing to new machinery and new processes, these were 
turned out by just half as many workers. 

Many authorities contend that this is one of the 
important functions of government unemployment in- 

surance—to give relief to workers displaced by ma- 
chines and help them to find new jobs. One possible 
solution for some individual workers who lose jobs 
in production is to go into 
retailing or service jobs. 

Almost all economists 
agree that technical ad- 
vances are necessary to 
raise our whole standard of 
living and that adjustments 
for individual workers, as 
well as for whole indus- 
tries, can be made most 
easily if there is general 
prosperity. It is to the best 
interests both of individual 
workers and our country as 
a whole to use our great re- 
sources for high levels of 


WORKING] production and employ- 


nd’s survey, Trends in Collective Bargaining: A Summary of Recent Experience. 


on economic questions. Further information may be 
g2nd St., N. Y. 18. 
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EACHERS in the 2 Americas have 
reason to be proud of a fellow 


teacher, one who has been signally 


honored with the Nobel Prize in 
Literature for 1945. She is the great 
poet, Gabriela Mistral of Chile, always 
the teacher with a passion for the 
welfare of children. 

Gabriela Mistral, the pen name of 
Lucila Godoy Alcayaga, was born in 
Vicuna, a village of northern Chile. 
Her parents 


folk of 


were humble country 
Spanish stock with some 
Basque as well as some Indian blood. 
Her father was a teacher in the village 
school and he had the ability to write 
verse that was acceptable for special 
festivals. 

As a little girl Lucila chose to be a 
teacher and struggled to train herself 
in a none too well equipped normal 
school of her country. She never went 
to college—but holds an honorary de- 
gree conferred upon her by the Uni- 
a a versity in Santiago. At the age of 15 she 
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Gabriela 
Mistral 


began her teaching 
career in the country 
village rural schools 
of Chile. Here 
labored from 


she 
1904 to 
1914 among the poor- 
est of the poor. 
During this time she 
wrote a great deal of 
verse made poignant 


Thru 

papers her poetry 

struck deep in the 
hearts of the people who cried out to 
know more of this voice of their ex- 
periences. As early as 1915 she re- 
ceived special attention from a literary 
club in Santiago by being given the 
first prize in a poetry contest. Soon 
she found her way into the capital 
city where at the age of 25 she became 


small news- 


known as a promising young poet 
whose work appeared in magazines 
and newspapers. 

Writing and teaching, Gabriela Mis- 
tral moved from primary and second- 
ary schools, into a professorship at the 
Lyceum in Los Andes, and _ later 
served as director of education. In 1922 
Vasconcelos, the minister of education 
in Mexico, invited this outstanding 
teacher to come to his country to help 
reform the Mexican system of rural 
education and found better public 
libraries. She stayed 2 years. During 
this time her book of children’s verse 
appeared, out of which many poems 
furnished material for the series of 
primary readers for Mexican schools. 
In the same year the Spanish Institute 





by her own suffering. 


Teacher and Poet 
— Nobel Prize Winner 


of Columbia University issued a small 
volume of her poetry called “Desola- 
cién,” published at the demand of 
Spanish students who loved her verse. 
Thus was the reputation of Gabriela 
Mistral, the South American poet, 
brought into the northern continent. 

In 1924 during her first visit in the 
United States she was given an ova- 
tion at the Pan American Union in 
Washington. Not only were ministers 
of state present, but representatives of 
the press, of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, of pen- 
women, of teacher organizations, all 
gathered to honor her. As poet and 
teacher Gabriela Mistral quietly ac- 
cepted the honor accorded her. In a 
plain gown ‘of black silk she stood 
forth in singular magnificence—tall, 
dark, striking. In contrast to the other 


ladies present who wore large picture 


hats laden with flowers, then very 
fashionable, the honored guest ap- 
peared hatless, her coal-black hair 
drawn back tightly into a roll. 

After the welcoming speeches, came 
her reply in a warm, strong voice, 
musical in her native Spanish: “The 
common bond of teaching is as strong 
as is the common bond of language. 
To be with teachers and with pupils 
gives me a happy confidence that 
makes my blood sing. I am not an 
artist. In my work throbs the heart 
and the spirit of justice of the teacher 
who has educated the children of the 
poor, and who knows at first hand 
the unhappy conditions of working 
folk both in the industrial and in the 
rural sections of our countries.” 

From this time forward a wider 
public career opened for Gabriela 
Mistral. Latin countries hold to the 
tradition that artists and intellectuals 
bring special honor to their native 
lands, and therefore they should be 
given honorary positions in state ca- 
reers. Accordingly in 1926 she was ap- 








By 
ROSE M. MUCKLEY 


Teacher of English, 
South Highschool, Minneapolis 


pointed by Chile as its secretary to the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. She was the 
cultural representative of Spanish 
America at the League of Nations in 
Geneva. In 1927 she was a delegate of 
the Teachers Association of Chile at 
a meeting in Locarno and the follow- 
ing year represented both Chile and 
Ecuador at an International Confer- 
ence at the University of Madrid. 
From then on she has been in the con- 
sular service of Chile. Her reputation 
is so great that political changes in 
the home government have not af- 
fected her career in the consular serv- 
ice. She has been consul in Palermo, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Nice, Rio de Janeiro. 
At present she is consul in Brazil, sta- 
tioned in the Brazilian summer cap- 
ital, Nictheroy (1945). Interrupting 
these appointments have been periods 
of teaching in the United States in 
1931 at Barnard College and Middle- 
bury College, and in Puerto Rico in 
1932 at the University as visiting pro- 
lessor of Spanish studies. 

Gabriela Mistral has lived an in- 
tense life, and her career encountered 
many setbacks and many struggles. In 
a land where few women speak out in 
public, her activities were frowned 
upon. The proceeds of her volume of 
poems, “Tala,” for instance, went to 
help Basque orphans of the Spanish 
Civil War. Franco’s supporters were 
shocked and raised a thunderous pro- 
test. When South American countries 
retused to help Franco’s child victims, 
she wrote: “Little suffering jewels, 
doomed to a bitter lot! How can peo- 
ple pass you by and see you not!” 

Declarations for universal justice 
especially applied to children, to the 
poor, to the unfortunate are the apos- 
tolic mission of her life and the great 
themes of her poetry. As philosopher, 
humanist, teacher, Gabriela Mistral is 
interested in social welfare and in the 





progress of people everywhere. She 
burns with a desire to uplift humanity 
thru its most receptive agents, the 
children. 

“Grant that I may be more mother 
than is the mother herself in my love 
and defense of those who are not flesh 
of my flesh. May my pupils be my 
most perfect verse, and may I leave in 
them my most melodious song... . 
Remind me, Lord, from the dim pal- 
lor of Velazquez’s canvas, that to 
teach greatly and to love greatly on 
this our earth is to bear to the end 
the lance of Longinus in the ar- 
dent breast of love.” (Prayer for the 
Teacher) 

Senorita Mistral from her earliest 
years has written poetry which mir- 
rowed sorrow. “May men who feel 
that life is sweetness forgive me!” 
She has found that life for most peo- 
ple is hard, and therefore she sings 
their melodies in a minor key. She has 
power both to rise to heights of pas- 
sion and to sink into the depths with 
convulsive agony. “But never,” says 
a South American critic, “does she 
crush the flowers growing along the 
path of life as she walks by.” 

Only 3 volumes of poetry stand 
to her name, “Desolacion,” published 
in New York in 1922, “Ternura” pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1924, and “Tala” 
published in Buenos Aires in 1938. 
But separate poems have appeared in 
various magazines and in different 
anthologies thruout the world. They 
have been translated into French, Ger- 
man, Swedish, Italian, English. 

This extraordinary woman may be 
said to belong to the whole Spanish 
world as its symbol of women’s ac- 
complishments in the art of song. She 
belongs furthermore to the world of 
children for whom she speaks: “Clasp 
me for I have been yours; unmake 
me for I madé you; trample upon me, 
because I did not give you the whole 
of beauty and the whole of truth.” 
(To the Children) 

And she belongs to the children’s 
teachers everywhere. Being interested 
in better teaching procedures, in im- 
proved human relations, in better in- 
ternational relations, Gabriela Mistral 
stands as a symbol of the great teacher 
—a public servant who would make 
the world a good place for children to 
live in. 


CLOSED... 


a dug his small fists deeper 
into the molty linings of his 
pockets. It was chilly, waiting. It 
had always been chilly. Streets 
were cold. Heavy, damp news bags, 
too. And rain on bare fingers. 

But a fella could take that kind 
of cold. It was the other cold that 
hurt. The coldness of being shut 
out, of nobody’s caring. Oh, he 
knew what to do about it all right. 
Just shut them out, too. Give ’em 
back what you got. That made you 
hot! Hot till you burned and ached 
with a sore fire inside. 

But lately it had been different. 
He’d found somebody he didn’t 
have to shut out. Sammy felt a 
sudden glow as he thought of Mr. 
Manson, his teacher, and as he 
stroked the agate in his pocket its 
waxen surface seemed to transmit 
a soft warmth. 

Mr. Manson would like the 
stone. He would be surprised at 
the rich sparkle of the little white 
spots caught in its gray durity. 
Gee, maybe it was something rare. 
Mr. Manson would tell him about 
it. Mr. Manson had been nice to 
him, hadn’t made him feel shut 
out. Mr. Manson had made this a 
pretty good place to be after all. 

Sammy pushed his heel into the 
placid dirt of the playground. He 
watched the thawing flow of March 
earth as it oozed about the edges 
of his imprint. Like icecream that 
had been in the dish for a while. 
He pushed harder and threw back 
his head to smell how good the 
world was. 

Then he saw him. Rough coat, 
bent hat, galumphing gait. 

“Mr. Manson! Qh, Mr. Manson, 
I got something to show you.” 

“Not now, Sammy. Haven’t time 
now.” Mr. Manson waved an ab- 
stracted hand as he hurried into 
school. Haven’t time now. Haven't 
time. Not now. Singly, heavily, 
each word resounded, like the finite 
thuds of a row of closing doors. 

Sammy shivered, then stiffened. 
Aw, well, shoot. Another door 
swung to. Guess he’d play hooky 
this afternoon. Hated school any- 
how. Guess he’d hunt up Joe and 
tag along for some excitement. 

Mr. Manson smiled to himself 
as he scanned his afternoon sched- 
ule. “That boy’s really coming 
along fine,” he thought. “Been a 
long, tough job. But, yes, sir, 
Sammy’s really coming on fine.” 
—ELEANOR A. GRAHAM, Journal Staff 
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Citizens’ Federal Committee 


CITIZENS’ FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON 

EpucATION has been established. 

The purpose of this Committee is 
to provide a channel whereby a repre- 
sentative group of lay leaders will serve 
as an advisory group to the U. S. Office 
of Education and will reflect the think- 
ing of laymen on educational problems 
of national significance. It is proposed 
that there shall be 3 meetings of the 
Committee each year not to exceed 3 
days for each meeting. 

This Committee was proposed in 
the Annual Report of the U. S. Office 
of Education for 1944. There are 3 
persons on the Committee from each 
of the following 9 areas of the nation’s 
life: Agriculture, business, homemak- 
ers, labor, manufacturing, Negro 
groups, professions, religious groups, 
and veterans groups. Members repre- 
senting each group have been desig- 
nated by the organizations themselves 
in response to an invitation from the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

One-third of the membership will be 
appointed each year and from time to 
time representation from within the 9 
groups will be rotated among various 
organizations. Appointments have 
been completed and plans developed 
for the first meeting in March. 

The establishment of the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee on Education is a 
logical extension of the American plan 
of lay participation in the development 
of educational policies and programs 
at local and state levels. 

In connection with the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee and other pro- 
posals for improving the services of 
the Office of Education, it should be 
borne in mind as stated in the Annual 
Report for 1944 that “there is not an 
iota of intention to impose anything 
or any ideas upon anyone or upon any 
agency or institution. Any ideas de- 
veloped thru the Office as a service 
agency can be expected to win accept- 
ance only on their merits.” 
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on Education 


The development of the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee on Education is a 
significant forward step. Never before 
in the history of American education 
have so many influential laymen been 
concerned in an official and continuing 
advisory capacity with the national 
problems and opportunities faced by 
our schools and colleges. 

Following are the agencies and the 
personnel designated as members on 
the Committee: 


Agriculture 


A. S. Goss, master, National Grange 

Edward A. O’Neal, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation 

James G. Patton, president, Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union 


Business 


Thomas C. Boushall, president, Mor- 
ris Plan Bank of Virginia (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S.) 

Margaret A. Hickey, national presi- 
dent, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs 

Roland B. Woodward, Rochester, 
N. Y. (Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S.) 

Homemakers 


Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, president, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, president, 


National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers 


Kathryn McHale, general director, 
American Association of University 
Women 

Labor 


John T. Corbett, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer and National Legislative Rep- 
resentative (Brotherhoods of Railroad 
Employers) 

Kermit Eby, director, Department of 
Education and Research, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 

Matthew Woll, chairman, Committee 
on Education, American Federation of 
Labor 

Manufacturing 


M. McDonald Comer, chairman of the 
Board, Avondale Mills (National 


'oar Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers) 











Congratulations to U. $. Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker, for the vigorous 
and foresighted program the Office of 
Education is developing 


Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis 
Publishing Company (National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers ) 

Robert S. Wilson, vicepresident, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. (National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers) 


Negro Groups 


J. L. Horace, National Fraternal Coun- 
cil of Negro Churches 

Mrs. Estelle Massey Riddle, consult- 
ant, National Nursing Council for War 
Service, Inc. (National Council of Negro 
Women) 

P. B. Young, Sr., National Negro 
Newspaper Publishers Assoctation 


Professions 


Albert J. Harno, dean, College of Law, 
University of Illinois (American Bar 
Association ) 

Victor Johnson, secretary, Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals, Amer- 
ican Medical Association 

Everett S. Lee, chairman, Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development 


Religious Groups 


Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, Hoch 
walt, director, Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
(Catholic) 

F. Ernest Johnson, executive secretary, 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America (Protestant) 

Harry A. Wolfson, chairman of Jewish 
Studies, Harvard University (Jewish) 


Veterans Groups 


Walter C. Hess, Graduate School, 
Georgetown University (Disabled Ameri: 
can Veterans) 

Walter G. Ingalls, Albany, N. Y., 
American Legion 
Rev, Frank Tishkins, chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on Civic Affairs, Vet- 


erans of Foreign Wars 


President Truman Recommends 
Federal Aid to Education 


Makes strong statement to Congress 
in annual message, January 21, 1946 


LTHO the major responsibility for financing education rests with the 
states, some assistance has long been given by the federal government. Further 
assistance is desirable and essential. There are many areas and some whole 
states where good schools cannot be provided without imposing an undue local 
tax burden on the citizens. It is essential to provide adequate elementary and 
secondary schools everywhere, and additional education opportunities for large 
numbers of people beyond the secondary level. Accordingly, I repeat the pro- 
posal of last year’s Budget Message that the federal government provide finan- 
cial aid to assist the states in assuring more nearly equal opportunities for a 
good education. The proposed federal grants for current educational expendi- 
tures should be made for the purpose of improving the educational system 
where improvement is most needed. They should not be used to replace exist- 
ing non-federal expenditures, or even to restore merely the situation which 
existed before the war. 


In the future we expect incomes considerably higher than before the 
war. Higher incomes should make it possible for state and local governments 
and for individuals to support higher and more nearly adequate expenditures 
for education. But inequality among the states will still remain, and federal 


help will still be needed. 


As a part of our total public works program, consideration should be 
given to the need for providing adequate buildings for schools and other edu- 
cational institutions. In view of current arrears in the construction of educa- 
tional facilities, I believe that legislation to authorize grants for educational 
facilities, to be matched by similar expenditures by state and local authori- 
ties, should receive the favorable consideration of the Congress. 


Tue federal government has not sought, and will not seek, to dominate 
education in the states. It should continue its historic role of leadership and 
advice and, for the purpose of equalizing educational opportunity, it should 
extend further financial support to the cause of education in areas where 


this is desirable. 


—FROM THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE ON THE STATE OF THE UNION. 
i 
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92 MEMBERS of BIPARTISAN HOUSE 
COMMITTEE for the SUPPORT OF 
FEDERAL AID for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Other members of this committee will 


be presented in subsequent issues) 
Andrew J. Biemiller, Wis. 





Hugh De Lacy, Wash. Clair Engle, Calif, Antonio M. Fernandez, N. Mex, 





H . , ' 
arold C. Hagen, Minn. Richard F. Harless, Ariz. Brooks Hays, Ark. Carl Hinshaw, Calif. Daniel K. Hoch, Pa 
. ’ ° 





John Jennings, Jr., Tenn. William Lemke, N. Dak. Karl E. Mundt, S. Dak 


John R. Murdock, Ariz. Wright Patman, Tex. 







Adam C. P 
owell, Jr., N.Y. John J. Sparkman, Ala. Jerry Voorhis, Calif 


Arthur Winstead, Miss. Chase Going Woodhouse, Conn. 










Jennings Randolph 
{[D.—W.Va. | 
Co-chairman 


~ NoveMBer 15, 1945, a bipartisan 
group of Congressmen met in 
Washington, on call of Congress- 
man Robert Ramspeck (Georgia), 
sponsor of HR1296, to consider how 
they might best express their interest 
in and support of the proposal to 
strengthen public education for greater 
service in the nation and in the world. 

One of the first things the group 
did was to organize as a Committee 
for the Support of Federal Aid for 
Public Schools. Members of the com- 
mittee believe that in the national 
interest of American 
children is of grave concern to federal 
government and that it is the respon- 


the education 


sibility of national government thru 
grants in aid to assist the states that 
lack financial strength to provide ade- 
quate public-school facilities. They 
also believe that the 79th Congress 
should enact appropriate legislation on 
this subject. 

Because members of the Committee 
regard education as an overall function 
of government on which partisan dif- 
ferences can readily be avoided, the 
group proceeded to elect its officers on 
a bipartisan basis. 

Any member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives may become a member of 
the Committee by advising either of 
the co-chairmen, or the secretary, of 
his wish to affiliate with the group. 


Educate or Perish 


We have 2 choices from which to 
make a selection today. We can either 
select for our future the way of war, 
and perish; or we can select the way 
of peace, and survive. 


BIPARTISAN COMMITTEE 
To Promote Federal Aid 


Members of United States House of Representa- 
tives volunteer to advance cause of education 


George P. Miller 
[D.—Calif.] 
Secretary 

































































If we elect to survive, the great 
task is that of finding a way to edu- 
cate the youth of the world to the 
task of lasting peace. Ignorance is a 
catastrophe. It is always a door that 
opens easily to disaster. The safety of 
the whole world rests with enlightened 
men. To cultivate personality thru 
faith, respect, understanding of one 
another and of the peoples of the 
world is a high art to which we must 
all dedicate ourselves if we are to 
succeed in winning and in keeping 
peace and prosperity. 


Good Schools for Our Children 


One of the first tasks which our 
country must accomplish is that of 
providing a fair chance for our chil- 
dren to get a decent, respectable edu- 


Leen eT! 





IF A NATION EXPECTS TO 
BE IGNORANT AND FREE, IN 
A STATE OF CIVILIZATION, 
It EXPECTS WHAT NEVER 
WAS AND NEVER WILL BE. 
—lJefferson 





Everett M. Dirksen 
[R.—I.] 
Co-chairman 





cation. We know this chance does not 
exist today in many states. We know 
this chance is lacking, not because 
parents want poor schools for their 
children, but because the parents in 
thousands of localities are unable to 
pay for the kind of schools Ameri- 
can children need and must be pro- 
vided, 

Federal government has a_ vast 
stake in this matter. Twice in a genera- 
tion it has called for the enlistment of 
millions of Americans to win a war 
for survival. It is today demanding that 
all citizens give more of their time 
and more of their money to matters 
of national significance than at any 
time in the past. The duties of citizens 
of the nation have steadily mounted 
as compared with those long estab- 
lished in state and local affairs. The 
hour is now at hand when federal 
government must recognize that youth 
must be prepared for a different world 
than the one that existed a short 
decade ago. There is but one fitting 
way to express this recognition. 

We must improve and intensify the 
education of our youth to the end 
that they will come to the tasks of 
their day as completely prepared to 
perform them as it is humanly pos- 
sible for us in this hour of decision to 
foresee. This is a basic goal to which 
all Americans can wisely dedicate 
themselves. It is the goal for which 
the House Committee for the Sup- 
port of Federal Aid for Public Schools 
was organized and which it will strive 
to attain—Co-chairmen and Secretary. 
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THE ETERNAL VERITIES AND THE 





HE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL has always 

been a forward-looking institution, 

critical of its own work. It will con- 
tinue to develop rapidly. 

Our schools of tomorrow will not 
have any basic changes. More emphasis 
should and will, however, be placed 
upon a greater appreciation and a 
more careful development of the whole 
child. Individual differences of chil- 
dren will receive more attention. 

The war gave our elementary 
schools a terribly “stiff’ examination, 
but we have every reason to be proud 
of the results. Our boys could use their 
heads, while German and Japanese 
soldiers became confused when not 
under orders of an officer. 

Rethinking our objectives—There 
were, of course, shortcomings. Some 
boys could not figure precision instru- 
ments, but they learned, just as did 
Juan Martinez, a fine Mexican child, 
who, one day, was given an examina- 
tion in United States history. He 
copied each question and under each 
he wrote, “Don’t know, but will learn.” 
And he did. 


Webster defines objective as “some- 
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Elementary Schoo 


Wer» you set your name among the stars? 


Then write it large upon the hearts of children. 


Un 





URTESY, TULSA, OKLAHOMA, SCHOOLS 


thing aimed at, existing outside the 
mind as an actual object and not 
merely in the mind as an idea.” The 
virtues of honesty, patriotism, and 
consideration for others have always 
been objectives of the elementary 
school. The war has brought into focus 
the fact that these virtues must be de- 
veloped into habits for the necessity of 
intelligent living. Respect for law and 
order, courtesy and manners will not 
be termed oldfashioned. Ideals of 
health will be taught and practiced 
with greater appreciation for their per- 
sonal and social value. With health 
there will be security growing out of 
physical and emotional wellbeing. 
Basic facts—Better teaching is 
needed, and to that end greater em- 
phasis must be given to the basic learn- 
ing skills. A good doctor acquires not 
only the knowledge of medicine but 
also the skill of administering it. 
Teachers must not only know their 
subjectmatter thoroly but must also 
have the skill to impart it to their 
pupils. There must be an advancement 
of professional knowledge about chil- 
dren’s interests, abilities, and needs. 
Specific attitudes and interests must be 
sought out and developed. 


They will remember! . 

Have you visions of a finer, happier world? 

Tell the children! 

They will build it for you. 

Have you a word of hope for poor, blind, stumbling 
human kind? 

Then give it not to stupid, blundering men. 

Give it to the children. i... 

In their clear, untroubled minds it will reflect itself 
a thousandfold 

And some day paint itself upon the mountain tops. 

Somewhere a Lincoln plays and learns and watches 
with bewildered gaze 

This strange procession of mismannered souls. 

Have you a ray of light to offer him? 

Then give it, and some day it will help 

To make the torch which he will use 


To light the world to freedom and to joy. 


—CLARE TREE MAJOR 


If we are really to meet the “educa- 
tional needs of children,” we must 
teach our boys and girls how to live. 
To help them learn how to get along 
with each other is just as necessary as 
any other function of the elementary 
school, for in our schools today are the 
men and women who will run tomor- 
row’s world. The war has made us 
realize preservation of mankind de- 
pends upon the ability and willingness 
of humanbeings to live peaceably to- 
gether. It has also made us realize the 
importance of thoroness in all learning. 

The professional literature of ele- 
mentary education must be modern- 
ized to meet the needs of the new era. 
Children no longer think in terms of 
their own immediate environment. 
Thru motion pictures, popular maga- 
zines, and radio, their thinking has be- 
come global. Teachers and principals 
must not lag behind their pupils—they 
must be well in advance, guiding, 
counseling, encouraging them not only 
in the selection of the dest in the vast 
array of materials at their command, 
but also in the best use of them. Only 
so can we hope to attain our objectives 
in the elementary school. 

—Eva G. Pinkston, executive secre- 


tary, NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals 









wna has exerted a 

great influence on 

the history of the 
United States. The 
travels of Marco Polo 
aroused the interest of 
European adventurers 
and sailors in commerce 
with China, and that in- 
‘erest led to Columbus’ 
discovery of the New 
World. Today, 450 years 
after Columbus, the future security 
and hopes of peace of the United States 
are inextricably linked with the polit- 
ical problems of China which keep 
that ancient country in turmoil. 

At the end of each of the last 3 
wars in which the United States has 
participated, a difficulty in China has 
confronted us. The Spanish-American 
War in 1898 extended our territory 
and sphere of direct interest to the 
Asiatic shore of the Pacific, where we 
found that France, Russia, Britain, and 
Germany were cutting China up into 
spheres of influence that reduced 
severely the territory over which the 
Chinese government could claim real 
sovereignty. To equalize the influence 
of foreigners, Secretary of State John 
Hay in 1899 enunciated the Open Door 
Policy which assured the same com- 
mercial privileges in China to all non- 
Chinese. 7 

The close of the World War left 
China divided and unstable, with 3 
warlords holding the north, while in 
the south, with Canton as the capital, 
Sun Yat-sen nourished the slow 
growth of a republic. Since that inter- 
nal fragmentation invited foreign gov- 
crnments to seek special privileges in 
China, the United States once more 
tried to protect the Chinese from out- 
‘ide intervention by sponsoring the 
Nine-Power Treaty in 1922. Its signers 
agreed to respect the territorial integ- 
rity of China. 

Hardly had World War II ended 
when another problem in China was 
forced upon the United States by the 
outbreak of desultory but nonetheless 
purposeful and dangerous civil war 
between the Chinese government in 
Chungking and the Chinese commu- 
nists whose headquarters were in the 
northern city of Yenan. Whereas after 
the Spanish-American and World 





Wars, the United States was merely 
apprehensive that we would be shut 
off from our share in commerce with 
China, after World War II we were 
afraid of a possible political contro- 
versy between ourselves and Russia 
over China that could degenerate into 
war. 

The desire to turn China into a fac- 
tor for peace instead of conflict in the 
world caused President Truman on 
November 27, 1945, to select General 
George C. Marshall, wartime army 
chief of staff, as his personal envoy in 
China and to instruct him to bring the 
Chinese government and the commu- 
nists together in agreement that would 
cement the country politically. General 
Marshall had good fortune in the first 
round of his task, and on January 13, 
1946, a truce brought the civil war 
officially to a close. That, however, was 
but the first step toward realization of 
political unity. 

There are 4 chief actors in the Chi- 
nese drama of 1946. Two are 
Chinese—the government and 
the communists. Their quarrel 
goes back to 1927 when Chiang 
Kai-shek, the present General- 
issimo of China and head of 
the government, was leader of 
the army of the Kuomintang. 
The Kuomintang, the party 
responsible for the republic 
with its capital at Canton, was expand- 
ing its influence northward thru the 
advance of the troops. The Kuomin- 
tang at first brought together commu- 
nists and conservatives, but they di- 
vided in 1927 when the Kuomintang 
Army took Nanking, which subse- 
quently suffered from raping and loot- 
ing: Chiang became the leader of the 
conservatives. 

Under Chiang’s military leadership, 
the Kuomintang spread its control 
nominally, at least, over the whole of 
China after it established its govern- 


AMERICAN POLICY 
in CHINA 


BLAIR BOLLES 


Foreign Policy Association 





ment in Peking, the ancient capital, in 
1928. During the following 8 years 
Chiang was criticized by Chinese and 
foreigners for what they considered his 
temporizing with the Japanese, who, 
in bland repudiation of the Nine- 
Power Treaty, invaded China and 
seized first the province of Manchuria, 
then Jehol, and eventually, in 1937, 
opened the war for dominance of 
China proper. Chiang, moving his 
capital to Chungking, deep in the Chi- 
nese interior, continued to be the chief 
figure in the national government. He 
temporized no more but fought vigor- 
ously with what small strength of arms 
he had. 

In time, the communists had central- 
ized their influence in northern China. 
They sent their own armies to fight 
the Japanese. During the war against 
Japan, the communists and Chiang 
maintained an uneasy armed truce 
and detached troops to blockade one 
another along the border of their zones 
of influence. Their 
rivalry assured the out- 
burst of civil war as 
soon as they could 
turn their attention 
away from the Japa- 
nese war. The commu- 
nists accused Chiang 
of wasting troops to 
guard the communists 
that should be fighting Japanese. Mao- 
tse-Tung, the communists’ civilian 
leader, is an orthodox follower of 
Marx, but visitors to the communist 
region have reported that his sup- 
porters are peasant reformers rather 
than socialists. General Chou En-lai, 
the communists’ military leader, is con- 
sidered an able man. 

While Russia, which supported the 
Kuomintang movement until the di- 


vision after Nanking, might be ex- 
ae 
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pected to help the communists in the 
north of China, Foreign Commissar 
Molotov in the summer of 1945 signed 
an agreement with T. V. Soong, Chi- 
nese premier, that bound the Russian 
government to support the Chinese 
government of Chiang. After Japan 
surrendered, Russian troops in Man- 
churia held key points like Mukden 
for soldiers in Chiang’s armies and 
kept the communists from occupying 
them. However, the United States 
feared that a long war along Russia’s 
border in China would cause Russia to 
intervene in China, possibly in a man- 
ner disadvantageous to the United 
States. 

The United States during the war 
against Japan encouraged Chiang to 
reach an agreement with the com- 
munists that would unite the Chinese 
political factions. But officials of the 
United States quarreled about the sort 
of pressure we should put on Chiang. 
General Joseph Stilwell, commander 
of American forces in China, advo- 
cated that the United States arm the 
communists, but President Roosevelt 
removed him from his China post in 
the fall of 1944. General Patrick J. 
Hurley, who became U. S. ambassador 
in January 1945, stressed a policy of 
encouraging and strengthening Chiang 
to cause the communists to sue for an 
agreement. But outbreak of civil war 
disclosed the failure of his policy, and 
he resigned in November 1945. He 
bitterly accused President Truman and 
the Department of State of failure to 
fix an exact policy that he could 
follow. 

General Marshall has sought to in- 
duce both sides to make concessions 
while President Truman has plainly 
stated that we continue to recognize 
Chiang and his government as the 
principal political factor in China. The 
mission of Marshall is to bring about 
a broadening of the base of the gov- 
ernment to include representatives of 
the communists. 

if General Marshall accomplishes 
this purpose successfully, the United 
States will then have to help China 
establish an economic basis for lasting 
stability so that the country will be safe 
from the foreign intervention which 
has so long bedeviled it and us, 
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Adulterated Air Waves 


HE GROWING wraTH of the radio-lis- 

tening public is a force that should 

be crystallized and brought to bear 
upon the thinking of the radio indus- 
try. 

From early morning to late at night 
the listening public is fed a combina- 
tion of advertising claims that offend 
the intelligence, plus, what is worse, a 
succession of blood-curdling stories and 
serials that carry the minds of boys and 
girls into realms of crime and filth that 
can have no effect other than a damag- 
ing one. 

Gory details of murder and torture 
and trumped-up emotion have devel- 
oped a listening habit on the part of 
youth that tends to consume hours of 
valuable time and disrupt study, recrea- 
tion, and sleep. The present generation 
of youth is being treated to a type of 
maudlin experience that otherwise 
would come into the life of practically 
no normal person. 

It is probable that the emotional up- 
heaval experienced in 5 years of war 
has conditioned the thinking of people 
to a level of bloodshed, murder, and 
immorality, but. ethical considerations 
in the radio industry should most cer- 
tainly inspire some feeling of responsi- 
bility in the field of entertainment. The 
men and women in authority in the 
radio industry are in a position to exer- 
cise some leadership in the selection of 
literary materials that tend to elevate 
the thinking of the listening public and 
to emphasize those elements of our 
living that tend to promote a little finer 
and richer life. It is preposterous and 
insulting that our youth should have 
paraded before their minds every day 
in the year and almost every available 
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l ALWAYS thought that when | got to be 
fourscore | could wrap up my life in a 
scroll, tie a pink ribbon around it, put it 
away in a drawer, and go around doing 
the things | wanted to do. But | learned 
that when you have taken one trench, 
there is always a new firing line beyond. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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hour in the day an ever-widening suc- 
cession of ways by which murder, de- 
ceit, racketeering, extortion, robbery, 
embezzlement, seduction, and a thou- 
sand other criminal and emotional acts 
can be committed. 

This is not an effort to stifle literary 
freedom or to eliminate from public 
view a literary treatment of crime or 
of any subject in the entire range of 
human experience. It is rather the ex- 
pression of a widespread feeling that 
an overwhelming emphasis on the de- 
structive aspects of life is in itself de- 
structive of the kind of living that de- 
cent people desire. We are all aware 
of the existence of the sordid but that 
awareness does not demand that such 
subjects be detailed over the air. 

No person with intelligence would 
contend that such material over the air 
can possibly make any contribution to 
the education of young people in a de- 
sirable direction. Not only are we fixing 
a habit of radio listening, but we are 
cultivating a taste for literary materials, 
tinged with the worst in human na- 
ture. 

If we know these things, why do we 
remain idle? The usual reply of the 
radio and the press to criticisms of their 
product is that they give what the pub- 
lic demands. It is probably more accu- 
rate to say that they give what gets the 
public ear. 

The spectacular is always powerful 
in its appeal, and those who are work- 
ing quietly in the direction of elevating 
human endeavor are not usually the 
ones most vociferous in their applause 
or criticism of a public presentation. 
This should stop! 

Those of us who are charged with 
the responsibility of educating youth 
must put up a fight against the forces 
that are destroying and negating the 
very thing we are attempting to do. 
It is as valuable for teachers and other 
professional, business, and lay leaders 
to fight the destructive forces in our 
social life as it is for us to support those 
forces that are creative and wholesome. 

—ROBERT H. wyatt in The Indiana 


Teacher, December 1945. 





WHO WANTS 


TAXES CUT 


AKE EDUCATION. A nation can’t rise 

above the level of its average citizen 

any more than a river can rise 
above its source. And the source of 
citizenship in America is “free” public- 
school education. Are you satisfied 
with the public schools in your com- 
munity and the job they are doing, 
whether you send your children to 
them or pay the tremendously higher 
cost of private schooling ? 

Are your public schools, in the town 
in which you live, instilling the ideals 
of Americanism, training boys and 
girls to fit into community life at the 
highest level of their ability, -giving 
bright pupils the opportunity they de- 
serve and doing what can be done for 
the dull ones? Are they giving ade- 
quate social readjustment to the in- 
cipient delinquents, maintaining 
standards of pay and advancement 
and community recognition and social 
security to attract the most competent 
teachers, and planning ahead to pro- 
Vide adequate buildings in the proper 
locations for the growth of your com- 
munity? If you are satisfied that your 
school system is meeting all its obliga- 
tions, you can rest assured that your 


tax rate for education is higher than 
the nation’s average. 


REcENT DiscLosurEs by Selective Serv- 
ice regarding rejections of men for 
military service point an accusing fin- 
ger at the low-tax lobby. They show 
that the percentage of rejections is 
highest in the areas where public- 
school education has the lowest tax 
support, while the lowest rate of re- 








BY KARL ZEISLER 


jections comes from the sections of the 
country where school taxes are highest 
and schools are doing the best job. In 
other words, we are sacrificing our 
most effectively trained youth in this 
war because those areas willing to foot 
the bill for education are producing 
the men most capable of defending the 
country. Must we suffer this drain on 
“superior” offspring in all our wars 
because the tax lobby is powerful 
enough to cheat certain sections of 
America out of educational facilities 
they could afford? Is property more 
valuable to the republic than its poten- 
tially most productive citizens? 

The Army and Navy are skeptical 
of the product of the low-tax interests’ 
school system. They have had to put 
candidates for pilots and navigators 





Thru the courteous permission of both 
the author and the magazine, we are 
printing herewith a portion of an article 
by Karl Zeisler which appeared in the 
October 1945 Atlantic Monthly. This section 
deals with education. Another major sec- 
tion of the article dealt with other gov- 
ernmental services in relation to taxation. 

In his letter to us Mr. Zeisler, who is 
editor of the Monroe Evening News, Mon- 
roe, Michigan, said: “Gosh, if anything I 
wrote would help the cause of public edu- 
cation, | would feel doubly flattered. ! 
am only a parent, and | can only express 
my opinion. Isn’t it wonderful that we do 
live in a country where free expression is 
a right and not a privilege?” 

Mr. Zeisler gives a considered judgment 
on the question of taxation based upon 
years of observation. His point of view 
may well be considered by thoughtful citi- 
zens. The author is talking about taxes 
for the normal services of government— 
local, state, and national. Expenditures 
for war purposes can and will be reduced. 


and engineers thru simple arithmetic 
courses, and some draftees thru all the 
Three R’s, to equip them to fight. It 
isn’t only the hillbillies who have had 
to be taught to read and write in this 
war of machines and technology and 
precision. Comic-strip technics, visual 
education in the form of indoctrination 
movies, hipped-up textbooks, and _ all 
forms of brain-jogging devices, includ- 
ing the undraped female form, have 
been pressed desperately into service 
to get training across to soldiers and 
sailors who can’t read ordinary texts 
and get sense out of them, or listen to 
lectures and retain precious informa- 
tion. 

The progress of this war against the 
enemies of civilization was slowed by 
the prolonged training needed to make 
up for the failure of our tax-starved 
public schools to educate. 


Any scHootman can tell you why 
the schools fall down on their job. 
Poor salaries and slow promotion keep 
teaching standards low. Niggardly 
school budgets make for bargain edu- 
cation, the one thing America, of all 
nations, can’t afford. Money doesn’t 
inevitably buy the best in schooling, 
but the best schooling naturally costs 
money. High enough taxes for ade- 
quate school plans and competent 
teaching staffs can spell the difference 
between education and a futile waste 
of time. 

Nor does this mean that a marble- 
front building complete with swim- 
ming pool and cafeteria is essential to 
teach children reading and writing 
and the fundamentals of democracy. 
A modest one-room rural school can 
turn out Grade A citizens if it has a 
capable teacher, but the tragedy is that 
one-room rural schools usually get only 
enough of the tax money to hire in- 
ferior teachers. 

What should education cost? I don’t 
know, but I know we have paid too 
little and got only what we paid for. 
As a parent, I would gladly pay twice 
as much in school taxes if that would 
assure my youngsters of the kind of 
education I think they deserve and 
know they aren’t getting. If the 
Army can afford effective education, 
I can. 


re 
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CREDIT 


HERE ARE 600 credit unions among 
| one in the United States. In 
the next few years the number will 
double or triple. The reasons for this 
expected growth are to be found in the 
services rendered by the credit unions 
to their members. Here are a few true 
stories as told by the following mem- 
bers of the NEA Credit Union Com- 
mittee: G. G. Gudmundson, New 
Jersey; H. Clay McGuffey, Ohio; and 
Linnie B. Wilson, Oklahoma. 


Arrer AN EMERGENCY APPENDECTOMY 
a young teacher found herself in finan- 
cial difficulties. The surgeon particu- 
larly pressed for payment. She ap- 
pealed to the local credit union for 
help. Its officers agreed to lend her 
the money but suggested that, since 
she had to borrow, the doctor might 
be willing to give her a discount. He 
was. The bill was reduced by more 
than enough to cover the interest 
charges. 

A highschool teacher with a family 
of 4 dependents was informed that his 
rented home was to be sold. The difh- 
culties of finding a new residence and 
of moving produced a serious emer- 
gency. Altho the landlord offered to 
sell the house to the teacher, he lacked 
the ready cash. The credit union ad- 
vanced the down-payment on reason- 
able terms. Within a few months the 
teacher had reduced his obligations on 
the house to the point where he could 
borrow additional funds to further his 
studies toward a masters degree. 

Somewhat upset, a young married 
man went to his credit union. He had 
been saving money in expectation of 
<camenciseensieneitentiaenentneate teens te 
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a new baby. What he had not antici- 

pated was the arrival of twins. Would 
i credit union lend him $200 to buy 
his other baby? You guessed it—he 
got the $200 and the twins. 

Starting to teach before she had 
completed a college course a young 
woman decided to obtain her degrees 
thru vacation and evening study. Since 
her salary would not finance the plan, 
she borrowed enough to get the bache- 
lors degree. The resulting increase in 
salary together with her small savings 
paid off the credit union loan. She 
repeated the process in getting a mas- 
ters degree. At present she is working 
for the doctors degree. Without the 
credit union loans she could not have 
financed her selfimprovement _ pro- 
gram. At the risk of dating ourselves 
we recall the old popular song: “Every 
little bit added to what you have, 
makes just a little bit more!” 








Education is an investment in fu- 
tures but very few ordinary loan 
agencies will invest in college educa- 
tion for young people. A credit union, 
however, can help finance the further 
education of the youth in families of 
its members. The typical man teacher 
with several children rarely has the 
resources to see them all thru high- 
school and college. But one credit 
union reports that it has loaned such 
teachers up to $1500 in order to give 
their children advanced educational op 
portunities. Result: no losses by the 
credit union; great gains by American 
society. 

Not everyone wants to play a harp 
—at least while on earth—but there 
are other hobbies and interests to be 
cultivated. It so happened, however, 
that one young lady, who waated to 
play the harp, was able to borrow $200 
from her credit union. She kept on 
borrowing enough for lessons until she 
became an accomplished harpist. The 
Greeks had some words for it, to 
quote Plato: “The man who has music 
in his soul will be in love with the 
loveliest.” 

Mentioning harps suggests that pos- 
sibly sometime and somewhere the 
officers of credit unions will receive 
their rewards. Few persons render as 
much ungrudging service to their fel- 
lowmen. One credit union treasurer 
received this phone message: “Please 
come out for dinner and help us with 
our budget this evening.” By midnight 
the young husband and wife found 
themselves with a new budget. Plans 
had been worked out for trimming 
expenses and for obtaining discounts 
for cash—all linked with wise borrow- 
ing. The young family had a free les- 
son in family finance and the credit 
union officer yawned herself sleepily 
homeward—with a good conscience. 

A teacher had borrowed money to 
pay off a loan on insurance. The next 
time she paid the premium the com- 
pany sent it back with the request that 
she first pay the interest on the 
loan against her policy. At the credit 
union office the teacher found the 
cancelled check, indorsed by the local 






insurance agent, showing that the in- 
terest had been paid on the insurance 
loan. The credit union officers wrote 
to the agent for an explanation. He 
had not sent the money to the com- 
pany and offered to give the teacher 
his personal note. Upon the advice of 
the credit union the teacher refused 
the note and finally forced the agent 
to make good on the payments to the 
company. Would it be necessary to 





argue with this particular teacher as 
to the value of a credit union? 

Even teachers sometimes yearn for 
a little farm to which they can some- 
day retire. A principal who belonged 
to a credit union bought a farm within 
commuting distance of his school. He 
borrowed enough money to buy equip- 
ment and to put in his first crop. From 
time to time during the past 8 years 
his credit union has helped him add 
equipment and other improvements. 
Today the farm is a going concern; 
the debts will soon be paid off; and 
Shangri-La awaits the owner when his 
teaching services are at an end. 

Recent talk of exchanging teachers 
with foreign countries recalls the case 
of a teacher who was offered a scholar- 
ship at a European college. Since the 
scholarship did not cover all of the 
expenses, she expected to reject the 
opportunity. Then her credit union 
loaned her the money to see her thru 
the year of foreign study. She came 
back with renewed enthusiasm for her 
field of specialty—and for credit 
unions. 

A widowed teacher, wishing to keep 
her son in college, borrowed money 
from a bank and gave stock as security. 
Her salary was so small that she could 
not repay the loan within the time 





limits. The bank offered to sell her 
stock but she wished to keep these 
few shares as a reserve. A credit union 
loan made it possible for her to repay 
the bank and recover the stock. Addi- 
tional credit union loans put the son 
thru college until he was on his own. 

During the war 2 trade teachers 
wished to supplement their incomes 
and incidentally to help folks keep 
their weary autos running. Their 
credit union loaned them money to 
buy equipment and to get started. 
Today business is good and all loans 
have been repaid. Unfortunately many 
teachers have to devote time and 
energy to non-teaching employment in 
order to have enough income. When 
this is necessary, it is best for a teacher 
to be employed in an occupation di- 
rectly related to his teaching duties. 

Finally, a story that includes almost 
everything about family difficulty— 
and ultimate happiness. A young man 
began teaching before he had com- 
pleted his college training. With the 
faith of his years he decided to take a 
leave of absence for study and inci- 
dentally to get married. The arrival of 
the first baby removed one wage- 
earner and multiplied the bills. All of 
the beautiful dreams began to tumble. 
A very desperate young man appealed 
to the teachers credit union which 
loaned him $1200 to consolidate his 
indebtedness. Then the baby devel- 
oped rheumatic fever and was confined 
to bed for several years. A new job 
made it necessary for the young father 
to continue his studies for the masters 
degree. A second baby arrived. Other 
surgical and medical expenses devel- 
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oped. A continuous flow of credit 
union help kept these young parents 
going. The young father’s brilliant 
record in graduate school made him 
a fine asset to the teaching profession. 
Ten years of debt will in a year or 2 
be a thing of the past. God helps those 
who help themselves but it’s also good 
to have a friendly credit union within 
calling distance. 





THE NEA DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS and the NEA Research Di- 
vision are cooperating on a series of 
discussion pamphlets for local teachers 
associations. Pamphlet No. 6 is entitled 
Credit Unions for Teachers. It was 
prepared with the cooperation of the 
NEA Committee on Credit Unions 
and the officers of the Credit Union 
National Association. Single copies, 
15¢ each, with usual NEA discounts. 

The roots of professional associa- 
tions of teachers are the local organi- 
zations. Here the individual teacher’s 
voice can be heard; here the individual 
works with his fellows in building 
professional welfare. It is also at the 
local level that many practical, every- 
day services can be provided thru 
cooperative, friendly organization. The 
credit union is a friendly, useful serv- 
ice par excellence. It extends a helping 
hand in emergencies; it supports the 
urge for advance professional training; 
it builds cultural interests; it makes 
dreams into realities; it provides op- 
portunities for practicing democracy. 
It’s a guess—but we still say there will 
be at least 1500 teacher credit unions 
by 1950. 

—FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 


Research Division. 
OO 
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Teachers need facts when they buy 


and LA B E L§ are an important source 


o you 2 babes in the woods still 

crave consumer education?” Mrs. 

Wood called, looking in at the 
door of the office, where Mr. James, 
her youthful principal, and Miss 
Dixon, a pretty first-year teacher, were 
chatting. 

Mr. James tugged at his collar. “My 
wife says I still need it. This bargain 
shirt I bought 2 weeks ago has shrunk 
till it’s like wearing a boa constrictor.” 

“For once I won’t have to be the 
horrible example,” Miss Dixon chuck- 
led. “But I can still use education.” 

“Then I suggest you both come to 
my classroom,” said Mrs. Wood. 


Lasers, labels everywhere!” Miss 
Dixon exclaimed as they stepped into 
the room. 

“We are just completing a unit on 
labeling. We took Using Standards 
and Labels, published by the Con- 
sumer Education Study, as our guide. 
It’s a textbook, but it depends mostly 
on direct learning thru student activ- 
ity—shows the class how to divide into 
committees and study the labels on 
things they and their families regu- 
larly buy. Each display represents the 
work of one committee. Each com- 
mittee demonstrates the kinds of labels 
it found, shows which it thinks best, 
and tells precisely how to read them to 
get their full meaning. In the process 
the youngsters learn the basic termi- 
nology used on each class of com- 
modities. Pretty good, eh?” 

“Marvelous,” murmured the prin- 
cipal. “But that motto at the front of 
the room catches my eye. ‘The Greatest 
Need of Intelligent Consumers Is In- 
formation. Why do you restrict that 
to inéelligent consumers?” 

“We're using the term not to denote 
i consumer who was born with a high 
1.Q., but one who proceeds by the 
methods of intelligence. I try to teach 
my youngsters to get the data they 
need, think thru their needs and prob- 
lems, make a thoughtful decision, then 
stand by it. 

“But,” she emphasized, “if our in- 
telligent consumer is to proceed that 
way, he needs an adequate basts of 
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information for his decisions. That’s 
why I keep harping on sources of con- 
sumer information. One of the greatest 
social responsibilities of businessmen is 
to furnish the facts their customers 
need. Putting a young consumer in 
touch with good sources of informa- 
tion, and getting him in the habit of 
using them critically is about the best 
service I can do for him. You remem- 
ber, the other day, I stressed adver- 





Drawing by Milli Knauer Wignall 


tising as one essential source of facts. 
But labels are even more important, 
because they are used at the point of 
sale, when the customer is deciding.” 

Miss Dixon stepped to a display 
where a boy was at work. “Eleventh- 
hour preparation, Sam?” she smiled. 

“Not exactly. We reported on these 
drug labels today, and the class asked 
some questions that made us want to 
do some changing. You see,” Sam went 
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on, “the labels on health products are 
diferent from those on most goods. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
practically dictates what has to be on 
the label—even the size and color of 
the type. We decided that drug labels 
are pretty good. They tell the essential 
facts, and there is a good guarantee 
behind them. The problem is to get 
people to read them intelligently.” 

“So what are you going to highlight 
with these arrows you're drawing in?” 

“Well, take a warning like this: 
‘Caution: Use only as directed. In a 
cood many cases where a drug might 
be bad for certain people—say, those 
with appendicitis—it doesn’t have to 
say so right on the label. The label can 
give a general caution if the details 
are on the folder that comes with the 
medicine. Folks might not bother to 
look at the directions; but we’ve fig- 
ured out that since the caution signs 
probably hurt sales, they wouldn’t be 
required if they weren't important, so 
we're trying to make the class see that.” 

“What Sam’s committee has run 
into is true of many labels,” Mrs. 
Wood interposed. “The information 
is there but people don’t know how 
to interpret it.” 


Mx. James had wandered to another 
exhibit. “My collar reminds me I’m 
interested in clothing labels.” 

“That’s a field that fascinates me,” 
said Mrs. Wood. “Clothing labels are 
like a jigsaw puzzle—there are so 
many things to put together. For in- 
stance, Mr. James, you did use one 
label on that shirt—the size label; and 
probably the shirt did fit at first. What 
you especially needed was a shrinkage 
label. Next time look for some label 
like ‘Sanforized’ or ‘preshrunk—will 
not shrink more than 2°/’.” 


“Can I depend on it if I do find it?” 
Mr. James asked. 

“T think so. When a manufacturer 
makes a definite statement of fact, he 
is liable to be checked up on if he tells 
a whopper. If he wants to get away 
with something, he can do it much 
more easily by saying nothing or by 
using only vague trade puffs. 

“But look at some of these other 
clothing labels,” she went on. “Here 
are some that show thread count and 
tensile strength of sheets. This one 
reters to the amount of sizing. This 
one off a drape shows its resistance to 
tading under sunlight. Here’s one from 
a dress that refers to fading in the 
laundry.” 


How, I want to know, does one 


ever learn what all the labels mean?” 

‘There’s the biggest problem,” said 
Mrs. Wood. “We need to define our 
terms and then stick to. them. If every 
manufacturer and seller in the country 
did a sincere job of informative label- 
ing, the result would still be a con- 
fusing welter of words to consumers 
unless their terms and label forms were 
standardized in a coordinated system. 

“Maybe the best way to illustrate 
that is to take these canned food labels 
over here as an example. In the past, 
canners have used all sorts of vague 
superlatives to describe their products. 
But now the National Canners Asso- 
ciation is working out scientific de- 
scriptive labels in which every word 
is based on objective specifications. 
For example, the most important char- 
acteristic of many vegetables, like peas, 
is their tenderness or stage of maturity. 
The association is trying to have all 
such vegetables classified as ‘very 
young, ‘young,’ and ‘nearly mature’ 
on the basis of precise tests. In the 
same way it will set up objective classi- 
fications for size, for ripeness of fruits, 
and so on. Then it will develop model 
labels for use as a basis of systematic 
labeling for the whole industry.” 

“But isn’t that an awful lot of fuss 
about a simple thing?” Mr. James 
argued. “Why not just have an 
‘A-B-C’ government grade label on 
the can?” 

“Quite a few canners do put on 
grade labels,” Mrs. Wood replied. 
“And the simplicity of that system is 
highly appealing. But, of course, the 
grades have to be based upon carefully 
defined standards, too, so you don’t 
get rid of that part of the process by 
going to grade labeling. And even 
those most enthusiastic about grade 
labeling urge presentation of details 
by accompanying descriptive terms.” 

“There’s a good deal of argument 
about grade labeling, isn’t there?” 
Miss Dixon asked. 

“Yes. Especially as to processed 
foods. Grading is pretty well accepted 
for a few things, like eggs. And nobody 
is proposing it for complicated things 
like garments or refrigerators. But 
when it comes to processed foods, 
there is quite a struggle. If you're 
interested in the pros and cons of that 
debate, read Chapter 5 of Using Stand- 
ards and Labels.” 

Miss Dixon moved to another dis- 
play. “Here’s a kind of label I wonder 
about,” she remarked. “It’s from a gas 
stove: ‘Complies with national safety 
requirements. Approved. American 





Gas Association’ Does it mean any- 
thing?” 

“Indeed it does. Anybody who buys 
a gas stove without it is taking chances. 
And it illustrates a third kind of label 
—what I call certification labels. Like 
grade labeling, certification is an at- 
tempt at a shortcut, to give the con- 
sumer one simple guide instead of 
many detailed terms. 

“You will find a number of such 
labels in this room—the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ inspection sticker, the 
IES shield on lamps, the American 
Dental and Medical Associations’ ‘Ac- 
cepted’ seals. The reliable ones mean 
the product has passed scientific tests 
based on set standards.” 


How about the unreliable ones?” 
Mr. James interrupted. “Isn’t there 
room for an awful lot of hocus-pocus 
in this approval business?” 

“Right!” said Mrs. Wood. “It would 
be surefire training for suckers if I 
taught my class as tho every article 
that carries the words ‘certified’ or ‘ap- 
proved’ is good. We accept a seal only 
after vigorous investigation. But some 
of the seals are tremendously valuable. 
We try to pick them out—Chapter 4 
of Using Standards and Labels is de- 
voted to testing and rating agencies. 
Then we try to learn exactly what each 
good seal means.” 

“As I get it, knowing exactly what 
they mean is the key to using all 
labels,” said Miss Dixon. 

“Right again,” said Mrs. Wood. 
“There’s a tremendous upsurge in 
informative labeling. It is developing 
along 3 lines: standardized descriptive 
labels, grade labels, and certification 
label 


s. Businessmen and consumers 
may argue as to which type is best 


for some purpose. But they are not 
arguing any more about the customers 
right to the facts about things they 
buy. And more and more people are 
learning that any label, to be meaning: 
ful. must be based on objective stand- 
ards, must use standardized terms, and 
that the entire system must be made 
simple and easy to understand. 

“Better labels are being developed 
constantly. Now it’s up to the consum- 
ing public—people like you two—to 
use them intelligently and encourage 
their further improvement.” 

| Based on Using Standards and Labels, 
by FRED T. WILHELMS, associate director, 
Consumer Education Study of the Nat! 


Assn of Secondary-School Principals. | 
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princ has a new meaning for pu- 
S pils at Robert E. Lee School in 
Danville. 

For years it was a season of rain and 
slippery red mud, soiled shoes and 
clothing—a season that provided an 
almost perfect and permanent excuse 
for getting dirty and staying that way. 

sut this spring of 1946, as of 1945, 
is different. It is a season of sunshine, 
of good green lawns, clean shrub- 
bordered walks, and vernal gardens 
where all the colors of the spectrum 
are to be found in profusely blooming 
plants. 

The face-lifting of the Robert E. 
Lee grounds was no miracle but just 
another school project which was 
begun 8 years ago and which will go 
on many more. 

Last spring for the first time the 
grounds improvement project had ad- 

| vanced sufficiently to be evident, to 
3 attract favorable comment from the 
community, and to evoke a new kind 

of pride in their school by the 300 

pupils enrolled. It has also provided 

a constructive satisfaction among those 

children who devoted many hours to 

the planning and the execution of the 
project. 
Each year has seen the pupils un- 

dertake an item on the long-range im- 

provement program. One year it was 

~ the lawns, another the major shrubs, 
‘ a the borders to walks, terracing play- 
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MARY E. POWELL 
Principal, Robert E. Lee School, Danville, Va. 


ground, bird baths. Then came the 
biggest and the most interesting of 
all—the flower garden. 

Like the other projects, it was cor- 
related with art, English, science, 
mathematics, and physical education. 
Careful planning helped make these 
subjects as real as the blisters the pick- 
and-shovel squadron nursed, and a 
great deal more enjoyable. 

Actual work in the garden plot was 
done daily during the 40-minute art 
period. But the garden entered other 
classes. English classes wrote poems 
on the garden theme, descriptive com- 
positions, and letters including orders 
for plants and materials. 

Art classes concerned themselves 
with landscaping, flower arrangement, 
color combinations, layout, and de- 
sign. A local florist came to the school 
to discuss arrangement and to demon- 
strate. His visit was followed by deco- 
ration of cafeteria tables, water color 
and crayon drawings of flower ar- 
rangements, and a series of designs for 
the rock and flower gardens to ob- 
tain the most attractive color combi- 
nations in the sequence of flowering 
bulbs, shrubs, and rose bushes. 


Science became not just a word but 


a wonderland of unlimited horizon 
for most of the children. They learned 
about soil analysis as the samples were 
prepared and shipped to Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and they studied both 
soil samples and the reports, when the 
latter were received. 

Children developed a keener inter- 
est in and appreciation of weather by 
studying the time for planting various 
items in their garden. Plant food and 
the preparation of beds took on new 
meaning in relation to growing things 
and to supplying human needs. So 
did the insects, both friend and foe 
of the gardener, and the diseases to 
which shrubs and flowering plants are 
subject. Control methods and ma- 
terials entered the discussions and 
then they were applied as found ex- 
pedient. 

The young mathematicians had 
their share in the project. They meas- 
ured the plot and its subdivisions. 
Scale drawings from the designs se- 
lected were plotted. They marked out 
the 15 squares and spotted 12 rose 
bushes in each, with an eye to exact- 
ness, symmetry, and harmony. They 
figured the cubic volume of excava- 
tions, and the quantities of plants, 
manure, and fertilizer required and 
their costs. In so doing, they learned 


area, volume, perimeter, and percent- 
age. 


Puysicat epucation and health were 
brought into the garden, and vice 
versa. The manual labor involved em- 
phasized the need for sound bodies, 
strength, muscular coordination, team- 
work, and the requirement of proper 
eating and adequate sleep as a pre- 
requisite for building sound bodies. 

Abundant toil and sweat went into 
the making of the garden. Most of 
it was supplied by children, but teach- 


ers occasionally did more than super- 
vise. 


When he places with eager fingers 
Brown seed in the still, dark clod, 
He’s planting a dream of harvest 
In partnership with God. 


—From “Give a Boy a Garden” by MYRTLE G. BURGER 


Pe 





The grounds, once stripped as thoroly as the Nazis stripped Greece and Poland, are now resplendent in verdant garments. 


The payoff arrived, after a long 
Waiting, in nature’s profligate beauty. 
It was shared by the children and 
teachers with the community. It 
brought highly favorable comment 
and many, many visitors during the 
semester. 

The children maintained interest to 
a surprising degree. They planned a 
Robert E. Lee Flower Show—first 
ever held—exhibits and arrangements 
from their school garden, bolstered 


with choice selections from home 
gardens. 


_The 1946 Robert E. Lee Flower 
Show has been set for May 8, a date on 
the school calendar which is second in 
popularity only to the holidays. The 
Program provides classes for compe- 
uuon among pupils as individuals, 


among homerooms, and for entries 
chosen from home gardens. Our show 
rules follow closely those of local Gar- 
den Clubs. 

As the schoolgrounds improvement 
project slowly but steadily developed, 
it was noted that patrons and others 
residing in the neighborhood began 
to show interest in their own yards, 
front and back. Naturally, this trend 
was encouraged. Cooperation between 
school and home gardens started. 
Children brought some bulbs and 
plants from home for use at school. 
Now they will begin taking home the 
extra bulbs and shoots available from 
the school garden. 


Tue red clay—slippery in wet sea- 
sons, packed and baked to concrete 


hardness in dry periods—no longer is 
to be seen at Robert E. Lee. The 
grounds, once stripped as thoroly as 
the Nazis stripped Greece and Poland, 
are now resplendent in verdant gar- 
ments and accessories, supplied by 
nature with assistance from many will- 
ing little hands, hearts, and heads. 

Not only are the children at Robert 
E. Lee reaping the rewards of a co- 
operative interest in their school. They 
are learning to want strength by de- 
veloping it, to know beauty by creat- 
ing it, and are, perhaps, discovering 
a diversion which may serve them 
as adults. 

—From the Virginia Journal of 
Education, May 1945. 
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AMPAIGNS are an American insti- 
C tution. More than a century ago 
they rode in with “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too,” accompanied by log cabins, 
coon skins, and hard cider. They were 


1] 


illuminated by smoking torchlight pa- 
rades in the ’50’s and "6o’s, and rode on 
special trains in the gay “go's. Today 
their messages sweep across the conti- 
nent from loud speaker and_ radio. 
Cut to size and pattern demanded by 
circumstances, campaigns have elected 
presidents, built schoolhouses, raised 
teachers salaries, sold war bonds. 
Usually in the calm that follows the 
storm of a campaign some wreckage 
becomes apparent. Statements made in 
the heat of argument may scatter seeds 
of malice that bear fruit long after- 
ward. Campaigns make enemies as 
well as friends. There is an increasing 
disposition to use campaigns cautiously 
in education, but most school systems 
raise the pressure when they have to 
ask the public for something. At such 
times a public relations program is 
born. It often dies with the campaign. 
In the schools of Decatur, Illinois, 
it’s different. The campaign in the fall 
of 1944 to increase school taxes from 


$1.90 to $2.30 was nearly over when 
the board of education and Superin- 
tendent W. R. McIntosh organized 
public relations machinery that was 
not just to get the levy passed, but to 
interpret to the people the educational 
improvements it brought about. 

The purpose of the increase asked 
was to |1| establish kindergartens, [2] 
raise teachers salaries, | 3| expand voca- 
tional education, and [4] build an ade- 


quate adult education program. The 


public voted the money. The public 
relauons program was created to show 
them what they are getting for it. The 
program inherited no physical or moral 
defects from the campaign. It is an 
everyday 


board ol educa 


activity, Superintendent, 


tion, teachers, pupils, 
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These are the 14 teachers for the newly-organized kindergartens, one result of 


the new, higher educational tax limit. Standing is Superintendent W. R. Mcintosh. 


parents, and other citizens all seem to 
be purposefully engaged in it. It is dif- 
ficult to tell toward whom the program 
of information is directed. Now the 
teachers or pupils are explaining some 
phase of schoolwork. Now it is being 
explained to them by someone else. 

There must be a center around 
which such a program evolves. The 
center is located a few doors from the 
superintendent’s office. It is equipped 
with the usual office furniture—with 
extra typewriters for those who come 
there inspired or assigned to use them. 
On the shelves are reference books on 
public relations. Racks display maga- 
zines, educational journals, legislative 
digests, and daily newspapers. Mrs. 
Mary G. Andrews presides at a small 
office desk. Her telephone seems to 
have permanent connections. 

Mrs. Andrews did not come to Deca- 
tur from the office of a public relations 
counsel. She came from an elementary- 
school classroom. She was a teacher 
who knew the leading citizens of the 
city, who numbered many of them 
among her personal friends. She in- 
vited in representatives of the news- 
papers. There is a morning-evening 
newspaper combination in Decatur 
with the Herald and the Review as the 
team—a team that coordinates closely 





with the school. There is also a weekly 
paper, the Decatur Advertiser. 

Look at the scrapbook in which 
Mrs. Andrews is pasting clippings. 
The seventh week of school has just 
begun. You may count 140 news items 
in the 2 dailies and the weekly news- 
paper published during the first 6 
weeks of school. The stories are illus- 
trated with 34 pictures in one or more 
of which have appeared 29 teachers. 
Ten schools have been represented 
and there are now on Mrs. Andrews 
desk 4 other pictures which are to 
take their places this week. 

As director of public relations, Mrs. 
Andrews is careful to follow the aims 
adopted in the organization of this 
office. In the interpretation of voca- 
tional education, the kindergarten, the 
adult education program, suitable pic- 
tures are published at regular intervals 
to keep these subjects before people. 

Every step of the program represents 
adherence to a definite plan. Planning 
is shared with principals, teachers, and 
students. The success of the program 
depends much upon this cooperation. 

The responsibility is fixed. In most 
cities of 60,000 population, the person 
responsible for public relations serves 
parttime. In Decatur, that, too, is dit- 


ferent. It is one of the few cities of its 


ze that gives the position fulltime 
status. The director of public relations 
is responsible to the superintendent as 
representative of the board of educa- 
tion. The principal of each school is 
responsible for the publicity of that 
school. Some principals report the 
school news directly; some assign the 
task to teachers. Many schools have 
pupil reporters appointed from depart- 
ments or classes. Commercial students 
from the senior class of the highschool 
type at assigned periods each day in 
the office of the director. 

News stories are sent in to the public 
relations office at specified times thru 
the school mail. Much news comes in 
over the telephone. Much is telephoned 
for. Then, too, the director thinks of 
all the schools as her “beat” and per- 
sonally covers them often. News and 
feature treatment are not confined to 
Decatur affairs. The national and the 
international pictures are included. 

A form which looks like the fol- 


lowing is distributed to all schools. 


FORM FOR NEWS BULLETIN 


Please read suggestions at the bottom of the page 


WHO? 


WHERE ? 


WHEN? (DATE AND TIME) 
WHY? 


thee eeeereseeeecese 


WHAT? 


How? 


FURTHER DETAILS: 


[1] Parents are chiefly interested in their chil- 
dren; make them and their work the subject 
of most news items. 

[2] Give complete names and do not abbreviate. 
Articles without names are valueless. 

[3] Send to Mary G. Andrews, Public Relations 
Office. Send by school mail. If you wish, 
phone me at 2-6221 between 8 am and 
4:30 PM and I will come and get it. I 
am anxious to get at least one good photo- 
graph of each school published this semester. 


A daily assignment. sheet, weekly 
calendar, and future event book are 
kept in the public relations office and 
shared in advance with the reporters. 
Reporters may interview teachers if 
they wish. Reporters are never kept 
waiting. Good planning brings daily 
Hews to the office. 

Che public relations director works 
Personally with students, teachers, par- 
ents, ministers, businessmen, city ofh- 


cials, county superintendents, civic 
groups, labor organizations, and the 
association of commerce to bring about 
finer school-community relationships. 
Much is done by personal interview. 
The radio is extensively used for 
interpreting the schools in Decatur. 
“Your School Reporter” is a 15-minute 
radio program broadcast 3 times a 
week 4:45-5 pm on Station WSOY. 
A young lady announcer from the 
radio station staff is the school reporter, 
with students serving as school news 
commentators. A coveted spot on this 
program is the “hats off” feature. 
The calendar for the month may 
look like this: 
[1] Co-sponsor conference ef civic or- 
ganizations 
[2] Arrange workshop for Illinois 
Education Association 


In the relations with new teachers it 
is different in Decatur. Newly-elected 
teachers receive before they leave their 
homes for the new job a letter from the 
Decatur Public School Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The letter asks: “When will 
you arrive in Decatur? May we meet 
you at the train or bus? Have you 
found a place to live? Are you inter- 
ested in [1] a single room; [2] a single 
room with kitchen privileges; [3] an 
apartment; [4] sharing an apartment; 
[5 





In renting a house?” 

Each arrival to the faculty of the 
Decatur school system is welcomed. A 
cafeteria breakfast is given to new 
teachers the first Sunday they are in 
the city. After the breakfast, teachers 
are escorted, if they wish, to the 
churches of their choice, and _ intro- 
duced to the pastor and members of 


Yesterday it was “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” coon skins, 


and hard cider. Today it’s radio. Campaigns are an 


American institution. Only the paraphernalia changes. 





Home economics students at Decatur highschool arranged this American Educa- 
tion Week window display, based on a fifth grade’s survey of its eating habits. 


[3] Arrange roundtable discussion on 
atomic energy 

[4] Attend program at city council 
room, speak on publicity for “Decatur’s 
citywide clean-up drive” 

[5] Broadcast on “methods for foster- 
ing reading readiness in kindergartens” 

[6] See local senator and representa- 
tive to state assembly Tuesday 

[7] Write a letter to Congressman 

[8] Finish press release on new class 
for adults in evening school 

[g]| Article on federal aid 

[10] Prepare series of radio programs 
on education before and after victory 

[11] “Pop Rings the Bell” in audi- 
torium, 7 pM Tuesday 


/ 
[12] Call AEW Committee 


the congregation. The same Sunday 
afternoon is devoted to a ride thru a 
local park, or a free band concert by 
the Decatur Municipal Band, or per- 
haps a boat ride on Lake Decatur. 
Monday finds the new teachers being 
feted at a luncheon in their honor. 
The key to Decatur public relations 
is continuous interpretation. An editor 
on the Eastern seaboard once said 
about the local schools, “We never 
hear anything out of them until they 
want something. Then they begin ¢ 
campaign.” It’s different in Decatur. 
—BELMONT FARLEY, NEA. 
enieeceessentlinaiainieaiaasaameaeln eae eat 
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THE COMMUNITY 


—education for all its people 


HAT would one have said about 

“The Community and the Educa- 

tion of All Its People” 300 years 
ago, when the pioneers were settling 
New England? At that time education 
had a very restricted meaning. It meant 
2 things: learning certain mental skills, 
notably the Three R’s, for later use in 
adult life and learning certain political 
attitudes and duties to enable the citi- 
zen to share in the political housekeep- 
ing of a small democratic community. 

There are yet a few places in our 
country where one could stil make 
the same kind of speech about educa- 
tion that one would have made 300 
years ago. I can show you such a place. 
Go with me to one of the Indian 
pueblos in your neighboring states to 
the south. Here we find a civilization 
which has changed little in its basic 
aspects from the time when the Span- 
iards came up from Mexico 400 years 
ago. Here we will find education a 
matter of learning simple agricultural 
practices and religious ceremonies, in 
preparation for life as an adult which 
does not differ from the life of one’s 
fathers. Even in these pueblo com- 
munities where there is now a govern- 
ment school, the Indians tend to limit 
the scope of the school. They do not 
want their ways of life changed by too 
much white man’s education. 

But such a society and culture are 
divided from us by an impassable gulf. 
We live in a modern society of which 
the essence is social change. Education 
has major responsibilities in a chang- 
ing society which are not dreamed of 
in a stable, unchanging society. 


Characteristics of Education 


There are 5 characteristics of an 
education suited to the needs of a mod- 
ern society. 

[1] Education attempts to make 
people adaptable to new situations. 
Education cannot afford to give its full 
attention to teaching fixed and specific 


Le 
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ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


patterns of behavior, whether in the 
arts of peace or war, whether in child- 
rearing, farming, manufacturing, trad- 
ing, or governing. After a child gets 
beyond the multiplication table and 
the spelling book, there are very few 
fixed patterns of behavior that the 
school can usefully teach him. 


True, he will have to learn fixed, 
mechanical patterns of behavior many 
times over during his life, and he will 
continually unlearn the old one and 
learn new ones. He will learn a set 
procedure on the assembly line or in a 
business establishment. But no one can 
foresee what these set procedures will 
be 10 years from now. Education 
must teach people to adapt to un- 
foreseeable conditions rapidly and 
flexibly. 

[2] Education helps people meet 
new tasks as they arise. We have re- 
cently seen our own society muster its 
educational forces to the job of teach- 
ing people how to make ships, tanks, 
guns, ammunition, and other ma- 
chinery of war. 

Some of our needs have not been 
met by education so rapidly. We find 
an urgent need, now, to learn how to 
make a just and durable peace. This is 








If you are going to plan for one 
year, plant grain. If you are going 
to plan for 10 years, plant trees. 
If you are going to plan for 100 
years, plant men. 


CHINESE PROVERB. 





ES 


a new task, for which neither we nor 
our leaders are. wellprepared. When 
we read: or hear on the radio this or 
that person’s emotional reaction to the 
tragic events of the war advanced as 
a guide to the making of peace—when 


we realize that blind, ignorant, and 
immoral people are speaking to us as 
prophets—we begin to understand 
what a difference there is between the 
educational task of training welders 
and the educational task of teaching 
people how to deal righteously and 
effectively with one of the world’s so- 
cial problems. But education cannot 
shirk either task in the modern society. 

[3] Education is balanced. It is an 
education of the hand, the heart, and 
the mind. I see no reason to look down 
our noses at vocational education. Nor 
do I see any reason to elevate the intel- 
lectual element of education to the 
highest position of all. The one aspect 
of education which has not been over- 
emphasized is moral education—the 
education of the heart. In our concern 
to separate and keep separate the 
church and the state, we have under- 
stressed moral education. 

In the modern world the smart man 
without moral convictions and moral 
principles is a menace to society. He 
has power, and he may use his power 
for evil purposes. 

The modern community should pro- 
vide a balanced education—one which 
prepares a person for a _ vocation, 
whether his work be manual or men- 
tal, and at the same time develops the 
moral virtues, and trains the mind to 
the service of the moral virtues. 

[4] Education should reach all ages. 
In a changing society there are always 
new things to be learned, new prob- 
lems to be solved. The idea that educa- 
tion is preparation for life, and that 
once educated we are prepared for all 
that life will bring is not suited to our 
life and time. Of course, education will 
not have the same organization for 
people of all ages. Adult education will 
be less formal, more a matter of indi- 
vidual initiative and individual rela- 


tionship between student and expert. 


The community that does not edu- 
cate its adults is truly backward. 
[5] Education should reach all social 
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Civilization has changed little, basically, in some pueblo regions of the 


Southwest, since the Spaniards came up from Mexico 400 years ago. | 
Education in simple agriculture and religious ceremony prepares children 
for such lives as their fathers had. We, however, live in a modern society, 


the essence of which is social change. 


groups. At present we provide a com- 
mon education for children of all social 
groups during the age-period from 6 
to 14. Some states carry this on to the 
age of 16 or 18. But about the age of 
14 to 16 the children of our under- 
privileged groups gradually drop out 
of school. After the age of 14 to 16 our 
educational efforts are largely directed 
at the middle and upper social classes 
and those who aspire to rise into these 
classes. The great bulk of our popula- 
tion, however, is in the lower classes. 
These people seldom read after they 
leave school, and what they do read is 
low in intellectual quality. 

For their information these people 
rely upon films, radio, and newspapers 
or journals with a mass circulation. 
Education, to serve these people, must 
use these media, and use them better 
than they are used today. 


Sicscntioie: education must find the 
way to simplity the basic essentials of 
knowledge for health, as well as for 
democratic citizenship, and put these 
essentials into the channels of mass 
communication to reach the great mass 
of people who are untouched by our 
middleclass educational procedures. 


Content of Education 
What should be taught? There is a 


brief answer to this question. It is this: 

Find out the persistent demands 
which life makes upon people, and 
help them to meet these demands. 
Life in our society places its demands 
‘pon people in the shape of a series of 
tasks—of developmental tasks. To 
grow up and lead a satisfying, success- 
tul adult life, the individual must 
master each developmental task as it 
arises, 

One of the first developmental tasks 
of the humanbeing is to learn to take 
solid food. Another is to learn to walk. 
Another is to learn to talk. We can 
safely leave these tasks to the educa- 
tional effort of the family. But during 
all the rest of life there are develop- 


mental tasks which the community 
should treat as part of its educational 
responsibility. 

We understand these tasks fairly 
well for children and adolescents, and 
we provide schools, parks, youth or- 
ganizations, and religious activities to 
help with them. We know, for exam- 
ple, that the child must learn the 
Three R’s. We know that he must 
learn behavior appropriate to his sex. 
Adolescents must learn to deal with 
each other as adults, dropping away 
their childish emotions and attitudes. 
The adolescent must become emo- 
tionally independent of his parents. 
The adolescent must select an occu- 
pation and prepare for it. He must 
also learn to accept social responsibility. 
Our schools, youth organizations, and 
churches undertake to help children 
and adolescents to achieve their de- 
velopmental tasks. 


What of Education for Adults? 


We do not know nearly as well 
what the developmental tasks of adults 
and old people are, nor how to help 
these people to achieve successfully. 
Tentatively we can suggest some of the 
developmental tasks of adults. 

The adult, commencing at the age 
of 18 or 20, meets the following tasks: 
To make a successful marriage; to 
establish a comfortable home; to raise 
children; to select and consume goods 


No one can be perfectly free till all 
are free; no one can be perfectly 
moral till all are moral; no one can 
be perfectly happy till all are happy. 
—HERBERT SPENCER, The Evanescence 
of Evil. 





and services wisely; to become a re- 
sponsible voter, taxpayer, and citizen 
in general; to bring intelligence and 
information to bear on political issues; 
to protect his economic interests; to 
provide for his old age. Those of us 





who succeed in these tasks do so 
partly by luck, but largely by our 
own selfeducative efforts. 

On the whole, I believe that we do 
not get enough educational aid from 
the community. We are left too much 
on our own, with the result that some 
of us succeed, and many of us fail 
with a consequent lowering of the 
quality of life in our community. 


Prcatey, the period of old age has 
its own developmental tasks. People 
meet new problems and must learn to 
deal with them. They must learn, for 
example, how to adapt their daily 
and yearly routine to reduced energy 
and failing powers; how to retire from 
work without losing interest in life. 

That these problems can be met on 
an educational basis has been demon- 
strated in several communities. In San 
Francisco a school for maturates has 
been running for 20 years. In New 
Jersey there is a community specially 
planned for and run by elderly people. 
I expect that in a few years universi- 
ties will offer summer courses for 
people beyond a certain age, and deal- 
ing with the problems of later ma- 
turity. 

So much for the content of an edu- 
cational program that meets the needs 
of all the people in the community. 
The community which takes such a 
program seriously must expect to do 
some very unorthodox things. It will 
use film and radio. It will develop in- 
formal group education, and_ indi- 
vidual counseling services. It will use 
not only the schools, but also the social 
agencies, libraries, churches, industries, 
and labor unions. We must also be pre- 
pared to spend more money. We 
shall be able to take advantage of 
new knowledge and new technology 
so as to improve the quality of our 
living only by expanding the scope and 
content of education—From the Utah 


Educational Review, November 1945. 
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forward under the 


T 1s not enough to have a program 
| of work, necessary as that is to the 
success of an organization. To achieve 
that program, personnel and funds are 
required. Recent developments in the 
Iowa State Education Association illus- 
trate this fact. 


The 6-Point Program 


The 6-Point Program for the Im- 
provement of lowa Schools was 
adopted by the ISEA in 19q0. It in- 
cluded the following areas: [1] Fi- 
nancing local schools, [2] reorganizing 
school districts, [3] advancing teacher 
welfare, [4] raising minimum legal 
standards for certification, [5] meeting 
new program needs, and [6] im- 
proving school administration. 

This program was interpreted thru 
publications, radio, press, and forum 
discussions. Bills in various areas were 
drafted and introduced in the general 
assembly in 1941. The legislature au- 
thorized the appointment of a state 
school code commission to recodify the 
school laws and submit recommenda- 
tions to the 1943 session. This was done 
under the direction of the superinten- 
dent of public instruction who served 
as chairman of the commission. The 
new proposals passed the house, but 
did not reach the senate calendar. 
Another commission was authorized 
to report in 1944. 
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The Blueprint Program 


Association leaders realized that the 
6-Point program could not be effec- 
tively implemented because of lack of 
funds. A Blueprint program was there- 
fore adopted in 1943. It listed several 
steps in expansion of ISEA services: 
research, publicity, public relations, 
legal consultant, unified membership, 
children’s reading, publications, field 
service, increased dues, educational 


building, unified membership. 


Tripled Dues 


The new dues could not become 
legally effective without amending the 
ISEA constitution. The earliest date at 
which this could be done was in the 
fall of 1945. But that did not prove to 
be a stumbling block. The 1943 dele- 
gate assembly voted to put the in- 
creased Blueprint schedule of dues 
into effect during 1943 and 1944 on a 
voluntary basis. The campaign for the 
expanded program proceeded under 
the theme: We give to many causes. 
In this emergency let us give to the 
cause of our own profession. 

A sizeable majority of teachers paid 
the enlarged dues in both years in 
order to secure the Blueprint budget 


without delay. The Blueprint schedule 





tripled the regular dues. This coopera- 
tion was remarkable, since current 
dues had already been collected in 1942. 

The teachers had previously over- 
subscribed the NEA War and Peace 
Fund quota. The Iowa share was used 
to finance summer research work on 


the recommendations of the second 
school code commission and to finance 
the printing of the Blueprint contrib- 
uting campaign literature. Printed ma- 
terials, radio interviews, and transcrip- 
tions were prepared for use in promot- 
ing popular interest in the proposed 
school bills. Editorials by lay leaders 
and by other state organizations were 
reprinted and distributed. 


Results 


From the inception of the Blueprint 
program from September 1943 to Au- 
gust 1945, several specific results 
were achieved. The mobilization of 
school and lay support caused school 
measures to receive priority attention 
in the 1945 session of the legislature. 
Bills were enacted in 5 of the 6 areas 
of the 6-Point program. They included 
appropriations for equalization, trans- 
portation, agricultural land credit tax, 
and the education of handicapped chil- 
dren; certification; survey of district 
reorganization; retirement for public- 
school employees; improvements in 
continuing contract and minimum sal- 
ary laws. 

Several headquarters services were 
added. The staff increased from 3 
professional members in 1939 to 10 in 
1945. Research, publicity, field service, 
public relations, pupils reading circle, 
Midland Schools, teacher placement 
have been extended or added. 

The 1945 delegate assembly ratified 
the Blueprint schedule of dues ($4.59- 
$9 inclusive based on salary) and made 
other changes. The offices have been 
made more commodious and attractive. 
A speakers service in children’s litera- 
ture has been developed. The expanded 
program was put into operation. 

Last year 80 school systems earned 
Triple Honor Roll certificates for 100°/, 
membership in NEA, ISEA, and local 
associations. Hundred-percent ISEA 
towns and counties increased also. 

This is what one state association ac- 
complished when it supported as well 
as adopted a program of work. 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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HAT PARENTS will cooperate if the 
tan leads the way has been 
proven in one school. At the Charles 
Young School, a colored school in 
Washington, D. C., a First-Grade 
Mothers Club was organized on March 
19, 1945. Children delivered to their 
parents invitations to attend a meeting 
at the close of school on that day. This 
letter explained that the teacher wished 
to discuss the children’s problems with 
the parents. 

Ten parents attended this first meet- 
ing. They were introduced to each 
other and seatwork was distributed 
and explained. Then the parents were 
given paper and pencils. They were 
told all the words the children had 
learned up thru that time and shown 
how the words were developed and 
how they could be used in sentences 
and blackboard units. They were given 
their children’s name cards and per- 
mitted to take them home. 

It was then suggested that the par- 
ents organize a permanent club. Off- 
cers were elected and the date was set 
for the next meeting. Aims are: 





[1] To establish a closer relationship 
between school and home 

[2] To acquaint the parent with the 
problems of children under a system 
of formal education 

[3] To make the parent more cogni- 
zant of newer practices and trends in 
education 

[4] To give the parent a complete 
picture of the day-by-day progress of 
children and of what takes place in the 
schoolroom 

[5] To provide educational and cul- 


‘ural experiences to enrich the lives of 
primary children 
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ROSALIE L. LEWIS 


Teacher, Charles Young Platoon School 
Washington, D. C. 


At the second meeting the Mothers 
Club decided to equip a library for the 
children in the primary grades. Be- 
cause Young School is overcrowded, 
with an enrolment of 1050, primary 
grade children attend school only half 
a day. Thus it is almost impossible for 
teachers to provide the many varied 
cultural experiences they should like 


Educational leaders have long recog- 
nized the need for cooperation be- 
tween the school and such community 
helpers as the doctor, the nurse, and 
the policeman. Often they have over- 
looked one of their best potential 
collaborators—the parent. 








the children to have. Opening a library 
would mean that the children would 
have these experiences and they would 
be able to remain at school all day. 


Tue committee on decorations 
painted the furniture and flower pots. 
One member purchased material for 
curtains. Another assisted her in mak- 
ing the curtains. One parent instructed 
the children in knitting. Others col- 
lected and mounted pictures for dis- 
play. Another made charts, signs, and 
labels for the library. Still others se- 
lected and purchased linoleum rugs 
with nursery patterns. 

The First-Grade Mothers Club met 
all during the summer vacation, in 
order to: 

[1] Provide parents with reading 
books, seatwork books, and other edu- 
cational materials that would enable 
them to provide learning experiences 


for their children during the summer 
holiday 


[2] Continue plans for the opening of 
the primary library 


The First-Grade Mothers Club for- 
mally opened the library for primary 
children on Friday, September 28, 1945. 
The club had purchased 86 books. To 
these were added books belonging to 
the teacher and books borrowed from 
the school’s division of the public i- 
brary. Nine of the 86 books were about 
Negroes. Eight of these 9 were by 
Negro authors. 

When the first-grade children were 
taken to the zoo, members of the 
Mothers Club prepared lunch for them, 
and several parents accompanied the 
children and teachers. At another time 
these first-grade children were invited 
to participate on a program at Luther 
Place Memorial Church. Again the 
parents assisted by accompanying the 
children. 


Memotrrs of the club believe that 
children should have many opportu- 
nities for social living. This includes 
playing together. With this idea in 
mind the club sponsored a Halloween 
party for the children. A luncheon and 
games were planned. The children 
participated in the planning and had 
worthwhile experiences. 

Many parents of first-grade children 
are anxious for their children to take 
piano lessons. Because there are no 
pianos in many of these homes, the 
children have not had the advantages 
of piano instruction. For this reason 
future plans of the Mothers Club in- 
clude the purchase of a piano for the 
primary library. We hope to engage 
an instructor to come once a week to 
teach piano lessons, and those children 
whose parents do not own a piano will 
be permitted to practice daily in the 
library under supervision of a teacher 
or a parent. 

Members of the Mothers Club are 
anxious to do everything possible to 
cooperate with the school program and 
to provide educational and cultural ex- 
periences for children. We hope that 
our efforts will inspire other teachers 
and parents to consider ways in which 
they can best cooperate and to adopt 
some plan of action. 


ee 
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Tracuers have no greater duty than 
to keep informed regarding the United 
Nations Organization. They carry a 
heavy responsibility as citizens and as 
teachers in developing a concept of world 
organization among American people. 

UNESCO—U. S. participation in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization will prob- 
ably be approved by Congress before this 
JouRNAL reaches you. 

No Choice—‘There is no choice about 
the problem of world unity,” said Con- 
gressman Chester E. Merrow, a delegate 
to UNESCO, in reporting to Congress. 
“We must resolve this issue or be de- 
stroyed. ... The crucial struggle is to 
lay a solid foundation for world unity 
thru international goodwill and mutual 
understanding. It is here that we must 
win and hold the peace.” 

UNO Assembly—The first session 
was held in London in January. Prime 
Minister Attlee challenged all peoples to 
choose “between life and death” and out- 
law war. Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium 
was elected first president. 

India—Forty-five out of every 100 
children never reach the age of 6. Most 
adults die before 30. Only 12°/ of the 
population is literate. 

London Conversation — Stettinius: 
“Andrei, you and I have been in this 
thing a long way together—Dumbarton 
Oaks, Yalta, San Francisco, and now 
London. Our child is almost ready to 
walk and soon it will learn to talk.” 

Gromyko, quick as a flash: “Yes, that 
is tue. But when will it get its teeth?” 

Crowded—Java, East Indies, not much 
larger than New York State, with a 
population of 49,000,000 is increasing 
790,000 every year. 

United Nations News—A new 
monthly publication of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. The first issue was 
published in January 1946. Subscription 
$2 per year. Student subscriptions, $1. 
Address: 45 East 65th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 

Valuable—Pillars of the United Na- 
tions—International, Economic and So- 
cial Agencies is the title of the Foreign 
Policy Association Report for December 
1, 1945. Describes the various specialized 
international agencies related to UNO. 


Foreign Policy Assn, 22 East 38th St, 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. I2p. 25¢. 
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Atom Education—A program of pop- 
ular education regarding the meaning 
of the atom bomb is being carried out by 
the National Committee on Atomic In- 
formation of which Ralph MacDonald, 
secretary, NEA Department of Higher 
Education, is chairman. An office has 
been set up at 1621 K Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., directed by Daniel 
Melcher. 

Frightened Men—The atomic scien- 
tists were and are frightened men. They 
knew 3 years ago that the atom bomb 
was pretty sure to be discovered sooner 
or later, and they trembled at each rumor 
of German success. The National Com- 
mittee on Atomic Information adds: 

“Our atom bomb factories are still 
working 24 hours a day. Bombs 100 times 
more powerful than those used against 
Japan are ready. It is possible today to 
send radio-directed rockets thousands of 
miles and cause them to hit within 2 or 
3 miles of any desired point. 

“It is possible today to smuggle an 
atom bomb into a large city, and deto- 
nate it at any time—even decades later 
—by radio signal from another country. 

“Even without the atomic bomb, re- 
cently perfected methods of germ and 
gas warfare offer the means of killing 
whole nations. In an atomic war even the 
winner would be almost certain to lose 
all his cities and half his people. 

“The atom bomb is the cheapest 
method of destruction yet invented—far 
cheaper than ordinary methods of war- 
fare. In time even a small nation may 
possess the means of obliterating a large 
nation at will. Other nations can have 
atomic bombs within 3 to 5 years. There 
is no defense, nor is there likely to be.” 
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Ten Points—More than 2000 mem. 
bers of the American Psychological As. 
sociation have agreed upon the following 
10 points which must be considered in 
framing the peace: 


[1] War can be avoided: War is not 
born in men; it is built into men. 

[2] In planning for permanent peace, 
the coming generation should be the 
primary focus of attention. 

[3] Racial, national, and group hatreds 
can, to a considerable degree, be con- 
trolled. 

[4] Condescension toward “inferior” 
groups destroys our chances for a lasting 
peace. 

[5] Liberated and enemy peoples must 
participate in planning their own des- 
tiny. 

[6] The confusion of defeated people 
will call for clarity and consistency in the 
application of rewards and punishments. 

[7] If properly administered, relict 
and rehabilitation can lead to selfre- 
liance and cooperation; if improperly, 
to resentment and hatred. 

[8] The root desires of the common 
people of all lands are the safest guide 
to framing a peace. 

[9] The trend of human relationships 
is toward even wider units of collective 
security. 

[10] Commitments now may prevent 
postwar apathy and reaction. 

Preparing the Way—The UNO in 
its present state of development, accord- 
ing to Archibald MacLeish who served 
as chairman of the American delegation 
at the UNESCO conference in London, 
is a kind of John the Baptist preparing 
the way for a true world government. 
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CoopERATION is not a sentiment—it is 
an economic necessity.—CHARLES STEIN- 


METZ. 


Tue victory of success is half won when 
one gains the habit of work.—sARAH A. 


BOLTON. 


Ipeas are the mightiest influence on earth. 
One great thought breathed into a man 
may regenerate him.—w. H. CHANNING. 


Tue ruTurE of the world is left to highly 
educated races who alone can handle the 
scientific apparatus necessary for pre- 
eminence in peace or survival in war. 
—WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Tue art of conversation is to be prompt 
without being stubborn, to refute without 
argument, and to clothe great matters in 
a motley garb.—pIsRAELI. 


Any RELATION to the land, the habit of 
tilling it, or mining it, or even hunting 
on it, generates the feeling of patriotism. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Justice is as strictly due between neigh- 
bor nations as between neighbor citizens. 
A highwayman is as much a robber when 
he plunders in a gang as when single; 
and a nation that makes an unjust war is 
only a great gang.— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


THE MEN who try to do something and 
fail are infinitely better than those who 
try to do nothing and succeed.—LLoyp 
JONES. 


IN oUR CouNTRY, and in our times, no 
man is worthy the honored name of 
statesman, who does not include the 
highest practicable education of the peo- 
ple in all his plans of administration. — 
HORACE MANN. 


Give ME the money that has been spent 
in war and I will clothe every man, 
woman, and child in an attire of which 
kings and queens would be proud. I will 
build a schoolhouse in every valley over 
the whole earth. I will crown every hill- 
side with a place of worship consecrated 
to the gospel of peace.—cHARLES SUMNER. 


Capita is condensed labor. It is nothing 
until labor takes hold of it. The living 
laborer sets free the condensed labor and 
makes it assume some form of utility or 
beauty. Capital and labor are one, and 
they will draw nearer to each other as 


the world advances in intellect and good- 
N€SS.~—DAVID SWING. 


Bap witt BE the day for every man when 
he becomes absolutely contented with the 
life that he is living, with the thoughts 
that he is thinking, with the deeds that 
€ is doing, when there is not forever 
beating at the doors of his soul some 
great desire to do something larger, 


SC 


which he knows that he was meant and 
made to do because he is still, in spite of 
all, the child of God.—puituirs Brooks. 


OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





PROMOTE, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public 


opinion should be _ enlightened.— 
W ashington’s Farewell Address. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1732-179% 
President, 1789-1797 


WE MuUsT LEARN that any person who 
will not accept what he knows to be 
truth, for the very love of truth alone, 
is very definitely undermining his mental 
integrity. It will be observed that the 
mind of such a person gradually stops 
growing, for, being constantly hedged in 
and cropped here and there, it soon learns 
to respect artificial fences more than free- 
dom for growth. 

You have not been a very close observer 
of such men if you have not seen them 
shrivel, become commonplace, mean, 
without influence, without friends and 
without enthusiasm of youth and growth, 
like a tree covered with fungus, the foli- 
age diseased, the life gone out of the 
heart with dry rot, and indelibly marked 
for destruction—dead, but not yet handed 
over to the undertaker—LUTHER BUR- 
BANK. 





You want a better position than you now 
have in business, a better and fuller place 
in life? All right; think of that better 
place and you in it as already existing. 
. .. Keep the image constantly before 
you, and .. . you will find that you are 
preparing yourself to occupy the better 
position in life—your body, your energy, 
your understanding, your heart will all 
grow up to the job—and when you are 
ready, after hard work, after perhaps 
years of preparation, you will get the job 
and the higher place in life—yosern u. 
APPEL. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs 
He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


I am only one; 
But, I am one. 
I cannot do everything 
But I can do something. 
What I can do, I ought to do: 
And what I ought to do, 
By the grace of God, 

I will do. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 


Kindness Garden 


Kind hearts are the gardens. 
Kind thoughts are the roots. 

Kind words are the blossoms. 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 


The Home 


A house is built of bricks and stones 
Of sills and posts and piers, 
But a home is built of loving deeds, 
That stand a thousand years. 
—VICTOR HUGO, 


Formula for Achievement 


Plan more work than you can do; 
Then do it. 

Bite off more than you can chew; 
Then chew it. 

Hitch your wagon to a star; 
Keep your seat; 

And there you are! 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 


A Persian Proverb 


He who knows not 

And knows not that he knows noi 
Is a fool. Shun him. 

He who knows not 

And knows that he knows not 
Is a child. Teach him. 

He who knows 

And knows not that he knows 
Is asleep. Waken him. 

He who knows 

And knows that he knows 


Is wise. Follow him 
I 
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Yea, Team! 


Last rat I divided my class into 2 
teams for physical training and games. 
Each side was eager to win in any 
physical contest. Then I hit upon the 
idea of having the same 2 groups carry 
over into spelling contests, map drills, 
skill tests in arithmetic and English. 
They love it, and the incentive to do 
well in all their contests is a powerful 
one. 

—MRS. HELEN FRIAUF, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 


A Sense of Values 


ApouT ONCE A WEEK I give my pupils 
a little practice in selfevaluation by 
asking each child to tell one thing he 
did that day that he considers impor- 
tant and why he thinks so. It may be 
something in connection with his aca- 
demic work. Or it may be helping an- 
other child to cross the street safely, 
the selling of stamps, helping to clean 
up after the art lesson, or anything that 
demonstrates growth in responsibility 
or good citizenship in action. 

If a child contributes something that 
is obviously of little worth, I say noth- 
ing, allow a brief pause to emphasize 
his lack of contribution, or observe 
quietly that perhaps next time he will 
have something of greater worth. The 
exercise helps my pupils to evaluate 
themselves and their actions and 
makes them increasingly good judges 
of what is good and true in human 
nature, 


——_, 


wuitNEy, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


Kitchen Geography 


A FAVORITE ASSIGNMENT with my fifth 
graders is to go into their mothers’ 
kitchens and to make a list of the foods 
they find there, together with the 
geographical sources of those foods. 
In reporting their findings we use the 
map to help us visualize our food debt 
to the rest of the world. Sometimes I 
vary this by asking them to bring in 
Wrappers or containers that have the 
origin of the food given on them. We 
make an exhibit of these and have a 
series of lessons using them. 


SS 
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Older children might list the food 
sources they find in a large grocery 
store if they can do so without getting 
in the way. 

Still another thing we like to do is 
to list the materials found in our living 
rooms. The rug may come from China 
by way of Panama, the pictures from 
France, vases from England, electric 
lights from Detroit, the chairs from 
some other place. 

These activities give us a feeling of 
world-mindedness that I feel is very 
worthwhile. 

—Mary REID, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Pupils Help With Drill 


My pups find their drill periods 
especially useful because they help to 
choose the drill materials. They do it 
this way: When anyone encounters an 
item on which he needs extra help, he 
writes it on the blackboard in a space 
reserved for that purpose. Spelling, 
arithmetic, language arts, and penman- 
ship each has a separate place. As we 
have the time to spare for it, we turn 
to these special items and work hard 
on one or more of them. Since it sup- 
plements our regular drill period, it 
is thrice useful—it enlists the coopera- 
tion of the pupils; it enables them to 
identify their special needs; and_ it 
enables me to place emphasis where it 
is most needed. 

—DOROTHY WATKINS, Denver, Colorado. 


Picture Library 


Ocvr scHoot has a picture library 
that is very helpful. We ask the chil- 
dren to bring pictures on a given topic, 
for example, houses. These are col- 
lected in the principal's office, placed 
in large envelopes, and made available 
to any group that needs them. The 
are not mounted (tho they could be) 
and are used chiefly in connection with 
art and social studies. 

The practice gives our pupils a sense 
of sharing in the responsibility for the 
collection of materials and it gives us 
a good assortment of pictures for many 
occasions. We caution our pupils to 
make sure that they have permission 
to tear a picture out of a magazine or 
newspaper. 


—ELIZABETH BRUCE, teacher, Mobile, 
Alabama. 





Book Salesman 


Tuis Notice called the attention of 
our pupils to the possibilities of the 
library: 

NOTICE TO PUPILS 


Today there'll be a meeting in this 
room. It’s FREE! 

We've planned a program that will 
please you. Come and SEE! 

Just take a look at who'll be here. 
These will appear: 

Bob Benchley, Ernie Pyle, and whad- 
dya know—Shakespeare! 

Jack London, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest 
Hemingway, 

O. Henry, Dickens, Scott, Longfellow, 
Clarence Day. 

We haven’t space to list them all; and 
everyone 

Will spin you yarns of where he’s been 
and what he’s done. 

Come in today and find out what 
you'd like to know 

About careers and hobbies — farms, 
fashions, radio. 

We signed up that keen wit, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, 

And Emily Post will show you how 
to act at dinner; 

Mark Twain and Stephen Leacock 
will try to make you laugh; 

Oh, there'll be many others; we haven't 
told you half. 

How Osa Johnson, for example, rode 
astride 

A zebra that she tamed. That must 
have been some ride! 

How Rickenbacker, shipwrecked on 
a rubber raft, 

By cheers and stories kept his men 
from going daft. 

You'll learn their stories in this library 
today! 

We believe you'll regret it if you stay 
away. 

Now, students, trains are crowded, so 
it might just be 

Not all these famous people in the flesh 
you'll see; . 

But take it easy! If they are not here 
themselves 

Their words have been transcribed: 
hear them from all the shelves! 
—CORTLANDT W. SAYRES, Detroit. 





Have you contributed any ideas yet 
for this page? Send to the Journal, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








My Pupils and I 


I have not yet begun to teach but in 
anticipation of my first year I want to 
ask a number of questions relating to 
my associations with my pupils, par- 
ents, fellow teachers, and supervisory 
and administrative officers. There are 
too many to answer at one time but 
will you discuss one a month for me? 
The first one is: How can I secure and 
maintain the respect and admiration 
of my pupils? 


The basis of admiration is respect; 
the basis of respect is merit. How, then, 
can you merit the respect and admira- 
tion of your pupils? By knowing some- 
thing to teach them and by so planning 
the work that your pupils have definite 
tasks to do that are challenging but not 
unreasonable. This involves wide read- 
ing, wholesome experience, an over- 
flowing heart, a consuming curiosity, 
and a zest for living and teaching. You 
have already been investing in these 
things. Has your investment been a 
good one? 

Practice (silently) how you might 
present an idea to a class. Develop your 
imagination. If a lesson is not inter- 
esting to you, it is unlikely to be inter- 
esting to your class. 

Treat your pupils as you would like 
to be treated under similar circum- 
stances. Try never to say anything to 
them that you would not say if their 
Parents were present. Study child na- 
ture. Don’t take minor incidents too 
seriously. It’s a wise teacher who 
knows what not to see or hear. Be on 
the alert to prevent trouble. Laugh 
whenever you can, but don’t spend the 
day at it. If you aren’t careful, the 
pupils will discover that you are /u- 
man and begin to cluster around your 
desk. When they do, you will know 


that you have ARRIVED! 
Window Laboratories 


VY ‘here can I find inexpensive science 
material suitable for my sixth- and 
seventh-grade pupils? 

The Department of Rural Education 
of Cornell] University has some excel- 
lent material on science. Window Lab- 
oratories is a fascinating 32-page leaflet 
that shows how to use the classroom 


window to teach pupils the kinds of 
windows, their uses, how to wash a 
window, and how to use it to learn 
about the rain, light, soil, plants, and 
animals. Any window can be made 
into a laboratory that will become a 
constant source of information and 
entertainment. For further informa- 
tion on this and other publications on 
science write to the Director of Exten- 
sion, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 


York. 
Social Studies Textbooks 


Where can I find the names of the 
widely used jumor highschool history 
textbooks? 


Write to the National Council for 
the Social Studies, NEA, for its bulle- 
tin, Bibliography of Textbooks in the 
Social Studies. 50¢. Therein you will 
find listed widely used social studies 
textbooks for the elementary, junior 
highschool and senior highschool. It 
also contains some good suggestions 
for selecting a social studies text. 


School Shows 


Each year our school gives a play 
that takes the pupils out of their 
classes a great deal of the time. Regu- 
lar classwork ts virtually stopped until 
the play is over. Most of our teachers 
question the advisability of continuing 
the practice on such an elaborate scale. 
What do you think? 


In our zeal to give pupils experi- 
ences that will promote their all-round 
development we sometimes allow our 
enthusiasms for extracurriculum ac- 
tivities to run away with our better 
judgment. The problem is not easily 
solved, but its solution might be pro- 
moted by an impartial consideration 
along such lines as these: 

What are the values in the proposed 
show for all pupils? How much ume 
will it take? Are there opportunities 
in school (thru clubs) for children to 
secure similar experiences? What will 
such an interruption do to the pupils’ 
study habits, information, and skills? 
Is it really meeting a child’s needs if 
it causes him to be absent from class 
so much that he is poorly prepared for 
the next grade? Public education is a 
public investment and we are obligated 


to make it as good as we possibly can. 
Does the usual school show. cost too 
much in pupil loss of time? What 
knowledge is of most worth, anyway? 


“He Swiped My Pen!” 


I seem to be falling down badly in 
handling problem cases in the eighth 
grade. Please give me some sugges- 
tions. 


The handling of individual cases 
cannot be separated sharply from the 
total situation, and the factors involved 
in any conflict are so diverse that it is 
hard to be very helpful but you might 
think about these things: 

Are you studying how to prevent 
trouble? Do your pupils have enough 
and the right kind of specific tasks to 
keep them busy? It is very difficult, but 
do you try to treat individual cases as 
dispassionately as you might a broken 
leg or other physical disability? Emo- 
tional reaction often prevents sound, 
effective action. Do you come to school 
refreshed and rested so that you can 
be more patient and skilful with your 
pupils? Do you have any contact with 
them outside the classroom? It is easier 
to get acquainted with “teacher” when 
the arithmetic lesson is not a distract- 
ing influence. A genuine interest in 
the welfare of the individual and a 
constant search for better ways of 
meeting his needs are basic to improve- 
ment in pupil growth. 


Children’s Literature 


What is a good way to keep up with 
the newer books in children’s litera- 
ture? I wish to know, too, what books 
are favorites. 


If you are near a public library you 
probably can secure such information 
there; if not, write to the American 
Library Association, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Hunt up recent annual listings of chil- 
dren’s books in Tur JourNnat. 

Follow the recommendations of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish; the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature; the Association for Childhood 
Education; and Elementary English 
Review. 


———_——_——— 
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Thoughts on Reading 


EAD one old book for each new one. 
When you discover a good book, 
tell another about it. 

When you buy a good book, you en- 
courage writing and publishing. 
Few people use one-tenth of their real 

mental and spiritual power. 


Book-of-the-Month 


THE ANATOMY OF PEACE by Emery Reves 
performs a signal service by developing 
the thesis that the world is now ready 
for and capable of a world government. 

“Today,” says Mr. Reves, “we must 
question our political thinking as Coper- 
nicus did the scientific beliefs of his day 

. we must grasp the fact that it is 
necessary to limit the sovereignty of na- 
tions and to establish a world govern- 
ment which will regulate the relations 
between nations by law as the United 
States, for example, now regulates the 
relations between states.” Mr. Reves 
points out, further, that “whenever and 
wherever social units in any field, re- 
gardless of size and character, have come 
into contact and the resulting friction 
has led to war, we have learned that these 
conflicts have always ceased after some 
part of the sovereignty of the warring 
units was transferred to a higher social 
unit able to create legal order, a govern- 
ment authority under which the pre- 
viously warring groups became equal 
members of a broader society and within 
which conflicts between groups could 
be controlled and eradicated by legal 
means without the use of force.” 

The author traces the economic, social, 
and scientific developments that led him 
to conclude that the world is ready for 
this broader society. He believes that 
unified control is inevitable; that if it is 
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are more than books ... 


... they are the life, 
past, the reason why men 






the very heart and core of ages 


lived and worked and died, 





the essence and quintessence of their lives. —amy Lowa 


not brought about by peaceful means it 
will come by force. “After dissecting the 
body of human society and seeing clearly 
the anatomy of peace, one is compelled 
to cry out in desperation: Must we 
blindly and helplessly endure the coming 
Armageddon between the surviving giant 
nation-states to endow the world with 
a constitution?” The author thinks not, 
but the night is far spent. This is a 
clarion call to the people of the world to 
waken. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1945. 
275p. $2. 


The Book-of-the-Month is selected by 
the NEA Journat staff. Your sugges- 
tions are invited. 


Books Everyone Should Know 


RoBert M. HUTCHINS, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, has picked “the 
10 great books” which every American 
should know. 

Hutchins said: “I do not include the 
Bible in my list—I assume it.” 

[1] The ,lliad and the Odyssey by 
Homer. “Homer was the educator of 
Greece, and the Greeks were the edu- 
cators of the West.” 

[2] The Republic by Plato. “This 
book must be the starting point of any 
discussion of politics and education.” 

[3] Nicomachean Ethics and Politics 
by Aristotle. “The foundation of the 
thought of the West about the good life 
and the good state.” 

[4] The Peloponnesian War by Thu- 
cydides. “The classical statement on hu- 
man nature at war.” 

[5] The City of God by St. Augustine. 
“A great exposition of a new civic order 
to be built on the ruins of an old one.” 


READING FAVORITE SPARE TIME DIVERSION OF MANY AMERICANS 
QUESTION: Whot is one of your favorite way 
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[6] Treatise on God and Treatise on 
Man by St. Thomas Aquinas. “The ulti- 
mate question dealt with by the master 
of medieval thought.” 

[7].The Divine Comedy by Dante. 
“The summations of the aspirations of 
the human spirit.” 

[8] Shakespeare. 

[9] Meditations by Pascal. “A genius 
of modern times wrestles with the funda- 
mental problems of reason and faith.” 

[10] War and Peace by Tolstoy. “Like 
Shakespeare, this great novel unrolls be- 
fore our eyes the whole panorama of 
human life.” 


By the Way 


My FavoriTE Books have a personality 
and complexion as distinctly drawn as if 
the author’s portrait were framed into the 
paragraphs and smiled upon me as I read 
his illustrated pages. Nor could I spare 
them from my table or shelves, tho I 
should not open the leaves for a twelve- 
month; the sight of them, the knowledge 
that they are within reach, accessible at 
any moment, rewards me when I invite 
their company. Borrowed books are not 
mine while in hand.—sronson ALCOTT. 


SoME Books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.—FRANCIS BACON. 


I pivipE all readers into 2 classes: those 
who read to remember: and those who 
read to forget—wILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


Free on Request 


“AMERICAN HISTORY IN FICTION” by 
Gunnar Horn will be sent free to our 
readers who send a stamped, selfad- 
dressed envelop. Address Section 1, NEA 
JouRNAL, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C., asking for 
Personal Growth Leaflet 206, “American 
History in Fiction.” 
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THE LAW OF 


KINDNESS 


The good American is kind 


ln America those who are different must live in the 
same communities. We are of many different sorts, but 
We are one great people. Every unkindness hurts the 
common life, every kindness helps. 


ig berefore: 


L wil be kind in all my thoughts I will bear no spites 
or grudges. I will never despise anybody. 


| will be kind in all my speech, | will never gossip nor 
will 1 speak unkindly of anyone. Words may wound 


or heal. 


| will be kind in my acts 1 will not selfishly insist 
on having my own way. | will be polite: rude people 
are not good Americans. I will not make unnecessary 
trouble for those who work for me, nor forget to be 
erateful. I will be careful of other peoples things. I 
will do my best to prevent cruelty, and will give help 
to those who are in need. 


THE CODE OF THE 


GOOD AMERICAN NO. 
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opsy made his en- 
trance into Room 
206 with all the 
delicacy of an 
atom bomb and 
thrust the an- 
nouncement into Miss Porter's hand: 
“The textbook committee will meet 
this afternoon to choose reading texts 
for next vear. Please be prompt; we 
have many new books. to consider. 
Representatives of the textbook com- 
panies will be here to explain their 
books.” 

“T'll be prompt, all right,” promised 
Miss Porter silently, “and prepared.” 

The children thought their beloved 
teacher’s smile that afternoon was a 
part of her regular equipment, but it 
had a special significance. She was 
going to that meeting better prepared 
than usual, prepared to ask specific 
questions, the answers to which would 
make selection of readers easier. So 
she shooed out the Committee To 
Wash the Blackboards, put on the 
wisp that passed for a hat, surveyed 
her handiwork in the mirror, and 
hurried out. 

Each year teachers select, wisely or 
otherwise, the reading texts used in 
our schools. Their task is made easier 
by the fact that the making of our 
readers has tended to keep pace 
with our general educational thinking. 
Educational philosophy and scientific 
development are combined to produce 
a book that will help a child not only 
to learn to read, but to develop skill 
in critical thinking and in interpreta- 
tion of what he reads. 

However, there is a stop-look-and- 
listen signal for the chooser of readers 
in the multiplicity of claims of ex- 
cellence, which may or may not be 
substantiated by use; in the attractive 
formats that may cover a paucity of 
useful reading material; and in the 
lack of sufficient information of what 
ought to be included in a good reader 
for the modern school. 





The problem is further complicated 
by the different requirements for the 
different grades. Requirements for 
primary grades are not identical with 
those for upper. Emphases change 
with changing needs of children. No 
2 individuals would be likely to agree 
entirely on standards for selection of 
a reader, but the comments and ques- 
tions in Miss Porter’s notebook have 
a universality that may help others 
with a like responsibility. The items 
aan See Alnonebsemd 
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THE SELECTION OF 


Reading Textbooks 


are not necessarily in the order of im- 
portance; others could be added. 


Setection of reading material—Much 
of the success of the reading program 
depends upon wise choice of context ma- 
terial. John J. DeBoer urges that this 
material be so chosen that it will become 
a “literature of power,” which he defines 
as “literature that moves, strengthens, il- 
luminates.” 

The McGuffey Readers had a tre- 
mendous hold on the American people 
for generations; their influence is still 
felt. Why? Because they presented a 
“literature of power.” McGuffey’s basis 
for selection of his content therefore be- 
comes of some historical interest. In the 
preface to his New Sixth Reader, we 
read: “In the selection of articles for 
Reading Exercises, great care has been 
taken to present variety of style and sub- 
ject, to attract by interest of matter, to 
elevate by purity and delicacy of senti- 
ment, and especially to furnish the mind 
with valuable information, and to influ- 
ence the heart by sound moral and re- 
ligious instruction.” It would be inter- 
esting to know whether, a hundred years 
from now, our present readers will have 
exerted an influence on the hearts and 
minds of those who have used them 
comparable in power to that exercised 
by the McGuffey series. 

To secure a quick index to that phase 
of reader construction dealing with selec- 
tion of content we might ask: How were 
the materials chosen? Are they based on 
experiences of genuine worth? Are they 
interesting? Do they have plot? Humor? 
Imagination? Are they short enough to 
sustain interest yet long enough to be 
interesting? Do they have some surprise 
endings? Are they satisfying to the 
child? Is there variety? What is the dis- 
tribution between prose and poetry? Is 
the material on the experience level of the 
children who are to use it? Does it con- 
tribute to enlargement of experience in 
various fields? Is there evidence of a 
balance between work-type content and 
literature? Between classical and con- 
temporary works? Is there adequate at- 
tention to the basic reading interests of 
the grade for which it is designed? Will 
it enable a child to gain an understand- 
ing of some of the things that have built 
a stable civilization? Does it “influence 
the heart”? In short, is it a “literature 
of power’? 

What provision is made for vocabu- 
lary growth?—Effective word recogni- 


tion depends upon 2 vocabulary factors— 
command of the meaning of a word, and 
ability to interpret the printed sym- 
bol into meaning. What is the vocabu- 
lary load? How was it selected? Was it 
checked against a standard word list? 
How rapidly are new words introduced? 
How frequently are new words repeated? 
Is there evidence of progressive vocabu- 
lary development? 


ls tHERE provision for the development 
of pupil judgment?—Growth in ability 
to make wise decisions is one of the most 
important of all the skills. Evidence of 
this need is found in items that call for 
comparing or contrasting, evaluating, 
making a choice or decision, recalling in- 
formation, thinking a problem thru, fur- 
ther reading, and research to answer 
problems. 

Correction of faulty reading habits— 
Try as we will, some of our pupils are 
likely to develop poor reading habits. 
Preservation of these habits pyramids the 
complexities of the reading process, ag- 
gravates the child’s reading difficulties, 
and makes them progressively worse. 
Does the text take cognizance of this? 
Is there a description of the more com- 
mon difficulties, with provision for sim- 
ple exercises that will help overcome 
them? 

Is there provision for the steady de- 
velopment of comprehension in reading? 
—"Comprehension” here refers to skill 
and facility in responding appropriately 
to the printed symbols. Does the text aid 
in development of this ability by frequent 
emphasis on reading for meaning and by 


illustrating the dependence of meaning 
on context? 


There are many other items that 
might be noted—provisions for speed 
in reading, effective oral reading, 
growth in reading tastes, use of 
pictures. 

The items here will not meet the 
needs of all groups, but if they af- 
ford some sense of direction to text- 
book committees who need them, 


Miss Porter will be glad she shared the 


secret of her smile. 


—RUTH COYNER LITTLE, assistant editor. 


_[The writer wishes to thank Mrs. Lu- 
cille Boggan, teacher in the Shepherd 
Elementary School, Washington, D. C., 


_ assistance in preparation of this ar- 
ticle. } 
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the McGuffey readers constituted 

almost the sole offering for teachers 
and children, to the present when one 
is overwhelmed by the riches avail- 
able in the field of reading. 

This is not an attempt to evaluate 
or recommend any particular set of 
basic school readers—merely to show 
in one place the rich resources avail- 
able in this field from which teachers 
may choose to meet their needs. 

The readers listed here are now in 
use or newly published. Where there 
1s more than one book for a grade 
they are given in order of presenta- 
tion. Books for reading-readiness are 
indicated by [Rr]; preprimers by 
[Pp]; primers by [P]; Grades 1-8 by 
Arabic numerals, 

This list is not complete. It will be 
continued in succeeding issues of THE 
JournaL. Publishers who have not 
already furnished THe JourNaL with 
the necessary data on their basic 
readers are invited to do so. 


| is A FAR crY from the day when 


Quinlan Readers 
AUTHOR: Myrtle Banks Quinlan. 
Reading Pictures |Rr} 40¢ 
Before Winky |Pp]| 28¢ 
Winky |Pp] 28¢ 
Day by Day |P] 88¢ 
To and Fro |1]| 96¢ 
Faces and Places |2| $1.08 
Busy World |3]| $1.20 
Teacher’s Handbook, free. 
Adventures with Winky, workbook, 24¢ 
Adventures Day by Day, workbook, 36¢ 
Adventures To and Fro, workbook, 40¢ 
Adventures with Faces and Places, work- 
book, 40¢ 
Adventures in a Busy World, workbook, 
40¢ 
Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


The Curriculum Readers 


autuors: Clara Belle Baker; E. D. 
Baker; and M. M. Reed. 
Playmates [Pp] 24¢ 
Friends for Every Day [P] 56¢; Pre- 
primer and primer manual, 24¢ 
Friends in Town and Country [1] 60¢; 
Teachers manual, 24¢ 
Friends Here and Away [2] 64¢; Teach- 


ers manual, 24¢ 


ELEMENTARY-— 


School 
Readers 


Friends Around the World [3] 726; 
Teachers manual, 24¢; workbooks for 
Grades 1-3, 24¢ each. 

The Earth We Live On | 4] 88¢ 

Making America [5] 92¢ 

Our World and Others |6| 96¢; work- 
books and teachers manuals for Grades 
4-6, 32¢ each. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 730 North 


Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Reading for Interest Series 


AUTHOR: Paul A. Witty and others. 

Ned and Nancy [Pp| 24¢ 

Bigger and Bigger |Pp| 24¢ 

Little Lost Dog |Pp] 24¢ 

Play at Home [Pp] 32¢ 

A Home for Sandy |P| 72¢ 

Rain and Shine {P| 72¢ 

Something Different |1| 84¢ 

See and Read workbook, 36¢ each; Look 
and Read workbook 1, 40¢ each; 
Teacher’s Manual, 80¢; Supplemen- 
tary Manuals, 40¢ each. 

Lost and Found {2] 96¢; workbook, 
40¢; Teacher’s Manual, 40¢ 

Fun and Frolic [3] $1; workbook, 40¢; 
Teacher’s Manual, 24¢ 

Luck and Pluck [4] $1.12; workbook, 
40¢; Teacher’s Manual, 24¢ 

Merry Hearts and Bold |5]| $1.20; work- 
book, 40¢; Teacher’s Manual, 24¢ 

The Brave and Free [6| $1.20; work- 
book, 40¢; Teacher’s Manual, 24¢ 

D. C. Heath, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 

16, Mass. 


Democracy Series 


EpITors: Prudence Cutright and W. 
W. Charters. 
School Friends |P] 84¢ 
Let's Take Turns [1] 84¢ 
Enjoying Our Land |2| 96¢ 
Your Land and Mine [3] $1 
Toward Freedom |4] $1 
Pioneering in Democracy [5] $1.28 
The Way of Democracy [6| $1.40 
The Growth of Democracy |7| $1.32 
America in Action [8] $1.32; Teacher’s 
Manual, 40¢ 
Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 
Happy Road to Reading Series 
autHors: Katherine Dopp; May Pitts; 
and S. C. Garrison. 
Little Friends [Pp] 20¢ 
Little Friends at School [P| 68¢ 


— 
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Busy Days with Little Friends [1] 72¢ 
Outdoors and In [2] 80¢ 
Now and Long Ago |3] 88¢ 
Here and Far Away (4]| $1.16 
Days To Remember [5] $1.24 
Pages of Adventure |6| $1.32 

Manual for first year, 68¢; for sec- 
ond year, 60¢; for third year, 60¢; for 
fourth, fifth, and sixth years, 60¢. 
Rand, McNally, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 


Alice and Jerry Basic Readers 


autHors: Mabel O’Donnell; Alice 
Carey: Elizabeth Coatsworth; Selma 
Coughlan; Mary G. Phillips; Marjorie 
Flack; Margery Bianco. 
Happy Days [Rr] 24¢ 
Rides and Slides [Pp] 24¢ 
Here and There |Pp] 24¢ 
Day In and Day Out [P| 72¢ 
Round About {1 84¢ 
Friendly Village [2| 92¢ 
If I Were Going [3] $1 
Singing Wheels [4] $1.20 
Engine Whistles [5] $1.20 
Runaway Home |6| $1.20 

Companion books for each reader: pre- 
primer, 24¢; primer, Grade 1, 32¢ each; 
Grades 2-6, 36¢ each. Guidebooks for 
teachers furnished free to basic users. 
Row, Peterson, 1911 Ridge Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Curriculum Foundation Series 


auTHoRs: William S. Gray; Marion 
Monroe; Dorothy Baruch; Elizabeth 
Montgomery; Lillian Gray; May Hill 
Arbuthnot. 
Before We Read |Rr] 32¢ 
We Look and See |Pp] 24¢ 
We Work and Play |Pp] 24¢ 
We Come and Go |Pp]| 28¢ 
Workbook, 28¢; teacher’s edition, 84¢ 
Fun with Dick and Jane [P| 72¢ 
Workbook, 28¢; teacher’s edition, 72¢ 
Our New Friends [1] 84¢ 
Workbook, 28¢; teacher’s edition, 84¢ 
Friends and Neighbors [2/1] 92¢ 
Workbook, 28¢ teacher’s edition, 92¢. 
More Friends and Neighbors [2/2] 92¢ 
Workbook, 28¢; teacher’s edition, 92¢. 
Streets and Roads [3/1] $x 
Workbook, 32¢; teacher’s edition, $1. 
More Streets and Roads [3/2] $1 
Workbook, 32¢; teacher’s edition, $1. 
‘Times and Places | 4] $1.12 
Workbook, 36¢; teacher’s edition, $1.12. 
Days and Deeds {5] $1.20 
Workbook, 36¢; teacher’s edition, $1.20 
People and Progress [6] $1.20 
Workbook, 36¢; teacher’s edition, $1.20 
Paths and Pathfinders [7] $1.48 
Workbook and Teacher’s Guidebook in 
preparation. 
Wonders and Workers [8] $1.52 
Workbook and Teacher’s Guidebook in 
preparation. 
Scott, Foresman Co., 623 South Wabash, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


SSNS 
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TEXTBOOK BEGGARS 


The practice of asking for free sample 
copies of textbooks has become a serious 
problem. Inexperienced teachers often fall 
into this method of building up their per- 
sonal libraries or even of acquiring books 
which are later sold to secondhand dealers. 
Such teachers come to be known among 
bookmen as textbook beggars. The practice 
of begging books is bad for the morals of 
teachers and a serious drain upon publish- 
ers. It is better to buy what one needs. 





Learning To Read Series 


autHor: Nila Banton Smith 


Our First Book [Rr] 40¢ 
Workbook, 28¢ 
Bill and Susan [Pp] 28¢ 
Under the Tree [Pp] 32¢ 
Workbook, 32¢ 

Teacher’s Guide, 76¢ 
Thru the Gate |P| 80¢ 
Workbook, 32¢ 

Teacher’s Guide, 80¢ 
Down the Road [1] 92¢ 
Workbook, 32¢ 

Teacher’s Guide, 92¢ 
In New Places {2} $1 
Workbook, 36¢ 

Teacher’s Guide, $1 
With New Friends |2]| $1 
Workbook, 32¢ 

Teacher’s Guide, $1 
From Sea to Sea |3] $1.08 
Workbook, 36¢ 

Teacher’s Guide, $1.08 
Over Hill and Plain | 3) $1.08 
Workbook, 32¢ 

Teacher’s Guide, $1.08. 
Silver Burdett, 45 E. 17th St., New York 
3, N.Y. 


Joyful Readers Series 


AuTHors: C. R. Stone and others. 


Fun for Tom and Jip |Pp] 32¢ 
Joyful Stories |P| 84¢ 

Workbook, 32¢ 
What Fun |{1] 88¢ 

Workbook, 24¢ 
Joyful Times [2] 96¢ 

Workbook, 32¢ 
Joyful Trails [3] $1.12 
Joyful Adventures [4] $1.20 
Treasure Chests |5| $1.20 
Joyland in Reading |6] $1.20 
Webster Publishing Company, 1808 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Easy Growth in Reading 


AUTHORS: Gertrude Hildreth; Allie 
Lou Felton; Alice Meighen; Marjorie 
Pratt; and Mabel J. Henderson. 


Pre-reading, First Days in School, 40¢ 


Our Picture Book (including easel ) 
$2.80 


Our Story Book (including easel) $3 
Mac and Muff |Pp] 32¢ 

The Twins, Tom and Don [Pp] 28¢ 
Going to School |Pp] 28¢ 

At Play [P] 72¢ 

Fun in Story [P] 72¢ 

I Know a Secret [1] 88¢ 

Good Stories |1| 80¢ 

Along the Way |2] 96¢ 

The Story Road [2] 88¢ 

Faraway Ports [3] $1 

Enchanting Stories [3] 96¢ 

Today and Tomorrow [4] $1.20 
Looking Forward |5| $1.40 

Moving Ahead |6] $1.40 


Teacher’s manuals: Primer and Grades 
1-3, 72¢ each; Grade 4, 48¢. Workbooks, 
Grades 1-3, 32¢ each. Grades 4 and 5, 
36¢ each. 

John C. Winston Co., 1006-1022 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Child Development Readers 


AauTHoRs: Julia L. Hahn; Julia M. Har- 
ris; Jennie Wahlert; Beryl Parker; and 
Paul Gordon McKee. 

Everyday Doings, [Pp] 32¢ 
Who Knows?, |P] 40¢ 

Reading for Fun, |P | 68¢ 
Finding Friends, |1| 84¢ 

The Story Way, |2] 84¢ 

Making Visits, [2] 92¢ 

Meeting Our Neighbors, [3] 96¢ 
Exploring New Fields, | 4| $1.08 
Tales and Travel, [5| $1.16 | 
Highways and Byways, {6| $1.20 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Childhood Readers 


auTHors: William E. Grady, Paul 

Klapper, and J. C. Gifford. 

Every Day, [Pp] 32¢ 

Good Friends, |P | 76¢ 

Good Times, {1]| 80¢ 

Stories for Every Day, [2] 88¢ 

Children Near and Far, |3| 96¢ 

New Stories for Boys and Girls, { 4] $1.08 

7 Stories of Today and Yesterday, |5| 

1.08 

New Stories of Life and Adventure, |6}| 
$1.08. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Child Experience Readers 


AUTHORS: Benjamin Sallen; John J. 
Loftus; Myron R. Goldin; and Heler 
Hay Heyl. 

Paul and Betty [Pp] 32¢; workbook, 28¢ 

At Home and School {P| 76¢; work- 
book, 44¢; Teacher’s Manual, 80¢ 

Happy Children |{1]| 76¢; workbook, 
44¢; Teacher’s Manual, 60¢ 

- with Friends [2] 84¢; workbook, 

3 
Homes for All [2] 84¢; workbook, 36¢; 

Teacher’s Manual, 64¢ 
Trips and Travels [3] g2¢ 
Lyons‘and Carnahan, 460 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. 

































































































































Education in American Democracy 


The Educational Policies Commission 
is reprinting 3 of its most important and 
‘nfluential volumes which have been out 
of print for some time: The Unique 
Function of Education, The Purposes of 
Education, and The Education of Free 
Men in American Democracy. The 3 will 
be combined into one volume entitled 
Education in American Democracy. 
$1.50. As this will probably be the last 
reprinting of these widely used materials, 
libraries and individuals who wish to 
have them are advised to order immedi- 
ately. 

Unit of Study on Britain 


Four American teachers — Muriel 
Hampton, Pasadena, California; Einar 
Jacobsen, president, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky; Mabel Stude- 
baker, Erie, Pennsylvania; and Beulah 
Keeton Walker, Dallas, Texas—toured 
England, Scotland, and Wales during 
October and November 1945, as guests 
of the British government. This experi- 
ment in creating goodwill and under- 
standing made it possible for these teach- 
ers to secure a cross section of the lives, 
interests, education, and language of the 
children of the United Kingdom. They 
visited 85 schools, interviewed adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and talked 
with thousands of school children. The 
February JourNAL carried a story about 
this trip by Dr. Jacobsen. 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers is now publishing a unit of 
work based upon the observations of the 4 
American teachers which will deal with 
the school, home, and community environ- 
ment which influences the lives of these 
clementary-school children of Britain. 

_ This unit, which will be available soon, 
is concerned with 6- to 14-year-old British 
children and is planned for use in Grades 
IV, V, and VI. The chief purpose is to 
help boys and girls of the United States 


to know the boys and girls of the United 
Kingdom. 15¢. 


For Legislators and Educators 


The February Research Bulletin, “The 
ate and Sectarian Education,” is a 
gal study of the constitutional and 
Statutory provisions regarding public aid 
to sectarian schools, sectarianism in the 
public schools, and public supervision of 
sectarian schools, together with the court 
“ccisions in which these provisions have 
been interpreted. The bulletin deals with 
* controversial subject in an unbiased 
and impersonal way and should be help- 
ful to legislators and educators in both 
Private and public-school systems. 


St 
le 


Decisions on Teacher Tenure 


_ The Research Division has prepared 
its annual report of Court Decisions on 
Teacher Tenure for the Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom. In 1945, 
24 appellate court decisions in 12 states 
involved teachers’ status under tenure 
laws and contract terms. Similar publi- 
cations have been issued annually since 


1933. 25¢. 


Code of the Good American Posters 


“The Law of Kindness” on page 149 
of this Journat is the third in a series 
of posters based on the Code of the 
Good American. “The Law of Self- 
control” [January 1946 JournaL], “The 
Law of Good Health” [February], and 
“The Law of Kindness” are now avail- 
able as posters. 1¢ each; no orders ac- 
cepted for less than 25¢. 


On Teacher Retirement 


The National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement and the NEA Research Divi- 
sion have published a new analysis of 
state teacher retirement laws under the 
title of State Statutory Provisions for 
Teacher Retirement. All states except 
Idaho are reported to have enacted state- 
wide retirement systems for teachers as of 
January 1, 1946. The detailed provisions 
of these laws are tabulated in the report 
in such a way as to provide the basis 
for discussion of comparable features of 
existing systems. 25¢. 


Tests and Measurements in the 
Elementary School 


This is the theme of the February 
National Elementary Principal. Because 
articles were written by experts in this 
field, the bulletin is proving of excep- 
tional value to those principals and teach- 
ers who are interested in improving their 
testing programs. 


For Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers 


Social Education for Young Children: 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades has 
just been published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, an NEA 
department. This 128-page publication, 
issued in the Curriculum Series of the 
Council and priced at $1, is designed to 
acquaint kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers with the best presentday thinking in 
regards to their purposes, materials, and 
procedures. Chapters deal with “The 
Nature of Social Education for Young 
Children,” “Objectives and Grade Place- 
ment,” “Experiences Based on Social 
Needs and Interests,” “Activities to Im- 


plement Social Growth,” “Improving 
Curriculum Planning,” “Evaluating So- 
cial Growth,” and “Suggestive Materials 
for Classroom Use.” 


1946 Commencement Manual 


For the first time in 5 years the gradu- 
ation season in America’s schools will be 
observed with the nation and the world 
at peace. The 1946 Commencement 
Manual, published by the Division of 
publications of the National Education 
Association, will be an invaluable aid 
in planning graduation programs. It is 
a compilation of selected commencement 
programs staged in the spring of 1945 by 
highschools thruout the country. It con- 
tains summaries of more than 40 high- 
school programs, the complete scripts of 
several programs, and other suggestions. 

This Manual has been found helpful 
year after year by several thousand 
secondary schools. It is the only annual 
compilation of materials of this kind. 
68p. 5o¢. 


Stuart Chase Leaflet 


“Foreign Trade Means You” is the 
title of Personal Growth Leaflet 158, 
which appeared as an article in THE 
JournaL for January 1946. This leaflet is 
based on the book, Tomorrow’s Trade, 
fifth in a series of exploratory reports on 
postwar problems, written by Stuart 
Chase and published by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. $1. 

The book should be ordered from the 
Twentieth Century Fund; the leaflet 
from the NEA. Personal Growth Leaflets 
are one cent each in quantities of 25 or 
more, cash with order. No order accepted 
for less than 25¢. Not subject to NEA 
discounts. 


Business and Education 


When Willis A. Sutton was super- 
intendent of schools of Atlanta he ad- 
dressed a convention of the AASA on 
the subject, “Business and Education.” 
This was a most human, commonsense, 
and readable statement on the value of 
education, and reprints have been distrib- 
uted by the thousands. A limited number 
of single copies is available for free dis- 
tribution; larger quantities are obtainable 
at the rate of 20 copies for $1. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33) 4%. Orders 
which amount to $1 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed orders. Order from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


——————— al 
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“Time To Retire” Rebuttal 


I am surprisep that THE JOURNAL, 
which is supported by the teachers of 
the United States, would publish an 
article with such a snippy closing as 
that in “Time To Retire” [January 
1946 “Our Readers Write” at a time 
when the country is demanding that 
every teacher stay on the job. 

—An Illinois teacher who represents 
many who have taught 25 and 30 years. 


The Larger Journal 


Tuis 1s to congratulate you and the 
NEA on your plans for enlarging 
Tue Journat. The January issue is 
fine. 

—p. P. CLAXTON, president, Austin 
Peay Normal School, Clarksville, Tenn.; 
formerly U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Bibliography on Reading 


I reap with keen interest the 2 pages 
relating to reading which appeared 
in the January 1946 NEA Journat. 

—WwWILLIAM s. Gray, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Personal Growth Leaflets 


Jusr a Note of appreciation for the 
Personal Growth Leaflets. Anyone 
who has the desire to live life at its 
fullest, finest, and best would find 
these leaflets splendid guideposts. 

—WwaNDA LANE, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


More Questions Asked 


I was PLEASED with your publication 
of my article, “Whose Job Is It?” I 
feared that since the subject of sex is 
so unwelcome in most places, an 
article on it would be tucked away as 
a space filler. I have had letters from 
all over the U. S. about the article. 


—IONE WILSHIN, Norfolk, Virginia. 


County Directors Wanted 


SINCE OUR STATE DIRECTORS have been 
functioning, the membership of our 
national organization has increased. 
I believe that if each county in the 
state had a director, it would do more 
to increase membership and interest 
than most anything that could be 
done. 

These county directors might be 


re 
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named by the state director or by some 
other method quite as simple. Large 
city systems should have their own 
director quite apart from the county 
director. Every teacher in our nation 
should be a member of our NEA and 
should give it his most loyal support. 


—R. W. BOHANAN, principal, Hixon 
Highschool, Hixon, Tennessee. 


In Retrospect 


Ir sEEMs a long time since our com- 
mittee sat around the big table in front 
of the carved mantle in our “Board 
Room.” Some of those who sat with 
us in those days are with us no longer 
—Mr. Crabtree, Mr. Owen—all of the 
others are still carrying on for the 
NEA. It is a far cry to those early days 
of Tue Journat but I think we can say 
that it has grown in wisdom and influ- 
ence and service to the teachers of our 
generation. May it live long and pros- 
per! 

—CORNELIA ADAIR, past president, NEA, 
Richmond, Virgima. 


Keeping Up with the Departments 


I sHOULD LIKE to have THE JouRNAL 
carry a column devoted to the activi- 
ties of the various departments of the 
NEA. This should report new plans 
and projects undertaken by the de- 
partments, new publications, conven- 
tion dates, and similar items. It is 
important that we all be kept informed 
regarding the programs of these 
groups. 

——-ERNEST BAVELY, executive secretary, 
National Thespian Society, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The Anniversary Number 


YOUR TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER is most attractive and literally 
packed with pertinent and stimulating 
features. The blue and silver cover is 
a “beauty.” The new title plate rep- 
resents a distinct improvement. 

The articles are of sufficient variety 
to present something of special in- 
terest to each of your 300,000 readers. 
I have found much of value in your 
timely editorial, and in the articles by 
Dr. Bagley, Stuart Chase, and Fred 
Wilhelms. I have also sketched with 
high interest the reports by R. B. Mars- 
ton, Frank Hubbard, and other mem- 
bers of the NEA staff. I like your 


“Idea Exchange,” “Teachers Question 
Box,” and your “Guide to the Teach. 
. ° ” 
ing of Reading. 

As Tue Journat begins its second 
quarter century, it promises to increas 
its already great influence for the im. 
provement of American education, 


—FRANCIS S. CHASE, director, Ruri 
Editorial Service, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Problems Facing Teachers 


AFTER READING your question : “What 
do you consider the 10 most outstand- 
ing problems facing the teachers of 
America?” I jotted down a list oi 
problems as I saw them. I am enclos. 
ing the list. The problems are not 
listed in rank order: 


[1] To bring the teaching profession 
to a position as a factor to be recognized 
as a social and political force in our 
society. 

[2] To develop a high sense of ethics 
within the profession, with effective 
means of handling unethical conduct and 
a rigid code by the professional organi 
zations to “read out” of membership an) 
teacher found guilty of unethical con- 
duct. 

[3] To maintain a reasonable level of 
salaries in order that teachers may main- 
tain a standard of living which will de- 
mand respect of society. 

[4] To obtain working conditions 
which are more conducive to the health 
of both teachers and pupils. 

[5] To recruit teachers who will be 
an asset to the profession. 

[6] To develop in the teaching pro- 
fession a cooperative inservice-training 
program so that teachers generally will be 
recognized as desirous of keeping the 
profession uptodate. 

[7] To evaluate the effectiveness ot 
the teacher’s job in terms of the objec: 
tives mutually agreed upon with the 
community and to meet effectively the 
deficiencies in the job done. 

[8] To develop cooperatively “well 
read” teachers. 

[9] To develop a strong sense of 
fellowship among teachers. 

[10] To make the National Educa 
tion Association the spokesman of 4 
united profession with a paid member- 
ship of at least 750,000 within 5 yeat’. 

—HAROLD J. saNnD, Minneapolis. 
—_—_—_———— 

Do you wish to share your comments 
with other Journat readers? This page 
may offer you an opportunity. 
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U. §. BUDGET SUMMARY of RECEIPTS and EXPENDITURES 


This is a summary of the 
United States budget for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, as sub- 
mitted to Congress by President 
Truman in his annual message 
January 21, 1946. It also shows 
figures for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1946 and 1945. It is based 
on existing and proposed legisla- 
tion and will be modified by 
Congress as appropriation bills 
are passed covering the various 
expenditures. 

Federal expenditures concern 
you directly in 3 ways. They de- 
termine the kind of service you 
as a citizen will receive from your 
government. They determine the 
amount of taxes you will have to 
pay. They concern you as a 
teacher and citizen with an obli- 
gation to help inform others. 

Note that over $25 billion of 
1947 expenditure is associated 
with war—national defense, $16 
billion; interest on public debt, 
$5 billion; veterans benefits, $4,- 
207,779,400. 

Comparing estimated receipts 
for 1947 with those for 1946, note 
that taxes on corporations have 
been reduced more than taxes on 
individuals. 

Note that, according to the esti- 
mate, the public debt on June 30, 
1946, will stand at $275 billion. 

Note that the total proposed 
expenditures for 1947 exceed $35 
billion. There is not much pros- 
pect of reducing this figure below 
$25 billion at any time in the fore- 
seeable future, because of the 
large fixed expenditures for na- 
tional defense, veterans, and in- 
terest on the public debt. If any 
substantial payments are to be 
made on the national debt, tax 
receipts will have to continue to 
total in the neighborhood of $35 
billion according to the best in- 
formed opinion in Washington. 
This can only be done thru full 
production and high national in- 
come. 

The table is given here as it 
appeared in The Washington 
(D.C.) Star for January 21, 1946. 





General and Special Accounts 














Description Estimated, 1947 Estimated, 1946 Actual, 1946 
a ae 
irect taxes on individuals.......................... $12,874,200,000 $15,844,800,000 $19,788,893,624 36 
Direct taxes on corporations... 8,191,600,000  12,393,600,000 16 399,031,961 50 
Excise taxes So Oe a etait oe ala 6, 343, 890, 000 6,302,490,000 5,934,575,068 46 
EET OS ee 1, 856 , 500, 000 1,581,300, 000 1,792, 700, 136.62 
Customs , . Nida seek sad adcaceuhe Geico 433, 700 , 000 413, 200, 000 354,775,541 50 
INS 2 r, nS lh cc.caahccsocebbeans 3, 238,622, 700 3,171,167,952 3,469,548,007.12 
Total receipts... 32,938,512,700  39,706,557,9 739,524,339 56 
Deduct net appropriation to federal old-age and sur- , 706,557,952 47,739,524,339 56 
vivors insurance trust fund 1,425, 810,000 1,097,730, 000 1, 282,969,759 85 
Changes under proposed legislation : y pee ; . ; 
Net receipts. 31,512,702,700  38,608,827,952 46, 456,554,579 71 
(Based on existing and proposed legislation) 
EXPENDITURES— ro ; pa NET 
National defense (tentative estimate for 1947).........  16,000,000,000 48,800,000,000 90,029,145,512 84 
: (See also Government corporations below) 
Interest on the public debt ee 5,000,000 , 000 4,750 ,000 , 000 3,616,686 ,048 31 
Refunds. .... : 1,585,007, 000 2,715,618, 000 1,714,880, 287 89 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits 4, 207,779,400 3,346,815, 000 2,043 872,734.13 


International finance (based on existing and proposed 
legislation) (see also Government corporations below) . 1, 754,000, 000 2,512, 500,000 














Aids to agricuiture................. ; 501, 496 , 100 466 , 238 , 938 602,351,648 75 
Social security, relief and retirement: 
Social security program... .. ~ cchnemmadcuns 593 ,639 , 200 538 , 480,000 476 ,365,111 49 
ll are Pe ES eet ee ee 7,100,000 12,330,500 4,640,335 27 
RC cope 453,312,000 606 , 567, 600 505 , 579 , 500.00 
General public works program: 
Io oan oo hy vs eisreiesnewates soaks 316 , 606 ,000 145, 486 , 000 41,698,418 03 
Rivers and harbors... . ee 110, 120,000 79 ,620, 000 55,789,374 47 
Flood control and reclamation (including power) i 408 , 581, 500 308 , 388 , 800 161,518,328 69 
Veterans....... Pak 130,000 , 000 55, 000 , 000 15,799, 142.62 
SERRE errr cerns he eer er re ae 90 , 000 , 000 100,000,000 ....... A 
Other general public works Fee ee ee ; 27,598, 500 52,545, 900 15,779,308 45 
General government: 
EE ee ee sce 36 ,603 ,600 35, 873,000 28 , 893,273.21 
The judiciary........ ; 16,556 , 400 14, 485, 000 13,006 , 336.70 
Executive office of thejPresident. . 5,123,100 3,187,000 3,449,629 06 
Civil departments and agencies 1,500 , 450 , 089 1,244,542,797  1,069,652,796 84 
Post Office Department (general fund) 5. eee ae 486 , 898 79 
District of Columbia (federal contribution) 6,000,000 6,000, 000 6,000,000 00 
Expenditures from anticipated supplemental appropria- 
© reel rae a ate 875,000,000 BOY ! ) 6 
Expenditures based on proposed legisiation............ 1,500,000 , 000 cf a 
(excluding international finance) 
Statutory public debt retirement <sioay aa oh ar 2,000 00 
Total expenditures... . 35,124,982,043  67,393,679,135 100,404,596,685 54 
(based on existing and proposed legislation) 
Excess of expenditures j : 3,612,279,343  28,784,851,183 53,948,042,105 83 


Checking Accounts of Government Corporations and Credit Agencies 
with the Treasurer of the U. S. 


NET EXPENDITURES FROM CHECKING ACCOUNTS 





based on existing legislation) 
National defense...... iileg Pee iG aEaa kad $1,000 ,000 , 000 $200 , 000 , 000 $472,033, 180.28 
international finance................ Bt ark are oieee aa a pay oH 4 
Redemption of obligations in the market............-. ,000, ,000, ,»552, 733, 
po IS a corer rere _735, 000,000 466 , 000 , 000 846 , 218 , 782 69 
Net expenditures (based on existing legislation). . 802,000 , 000 65,000 , 000 1,178,383, 134.11 


Effect of Operations on the Public Debt 


Public debt at beginning of year..............--.--- $275 , 000 , 000 , 000 $258 , 682, 187, 410 201 003, 387, 221. 13 





Increase in public debt during year: ’ 
General and special accounts, excess of expenditures over 








(earth eR 3,612,279,343  28,784,851,183 53,948,042, 105.83 
ae 802, 000, 000 65,000,000 1, 178,383,134.11 
Trust accounts, excess of expenditures over receipts... 273,434, 140 251,999,518 Rea 4 
Saeian tr chamap tn Younis oath balance. ...... —8,687,713,483 —12,784,038, 111 +4,529, 177,728.45 

Increase in public debt during year............- —4,000,000,000 16,317,812,590 57,678, 800, 188 80 

Public debt at end of year........ art 900,000,000  275,000,000,000 258, 682, 187,409.93 




















Veterans Education Council 


VETERANS EDUCATION counciL of the 
NEA Department of Adult Educa- 
tion has been set up. The Council, 
which will devote itself exclusively to 
educational interests of veterans, was or- 
ganized during the National Work Con- 
ference on Veteran Education, held at the 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Janu- 


ary 17-19, 1946, in which approximately. 


200 educators from universities, state de- 
partments of education, extension edu- 
cation divisions, elementary and second- 
ary schools of large and small cities, 
teacher-training institutions, and rural 
areas, representing 40 states, participated 
actively. 


Officers of this 


President—Robert H. Owens, super- 
visor of veterans education, Cleveland 
Board of Education. 

Vicepresident—Henry J. Ponitz, super- 
visor of extended education, Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Members at Large—J. Orvis Keller, 
assistant to the president in charge of 
extension, Pennsylvania State College; 
R. K. Britton, director of vocational edu- 
cation, Denver City Schools; Lionel J. 
Bourgeois, assistant superintendent of 
schools, New Orleans. There are 12 re- 
gional vicepresidents. 


new Council are: 


Membership in the new Council is 
open to all teachers and counselors of 
veterans; administrators and supervisors 
of veterans education; adult-education 
leaders; educational and lay leaders in 
all fields of education concerned with 
the veteran. 

For further information, address Le- 
land P. Bradford, executive secretary of 
the Veterans Education Council, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 
6, D.C. 


No Surplus Projectors 


Vernon Dameron, director of the NEA 
Division of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service calls to the attention of school 
people a recent statement by R. F. Hag- 
gerty, sales manager, War Assets Cor- 
poration, Group II, that “there will be 
no surplus of 16-mm motion picture pro- 
jectors.” This will be disappointing to 
those who have been looking forward to 
the release of surplus projectors for school 
use. Mr. Haggerty explained that the 
armed forces are still purchasing pro- 
jectors, most of which are being sent 
overseas and that by the time they have 


NS 
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served their purpose, they will be in sal- 
vage condition. He further stated that 
repeated inquiries to the armed forces 
revealed that no appreciable numbers of 
projectors have been declared surplus and 
that, to the best of his knowledge, none 
will be available as surplus in the future. 


American Education Week 


Representatives of the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Education 
Association, and the United States Office 
of Education held a meeting in Washing- 
ton, January 23, 1946, to plan for the ob- 
servance of American Education Week 
November 10-16, 1946. 

The general theme and daily topics 
were selected as follows: 


General Theme 


EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 
Daily Topics 


Sunday, November 10 
Practicing Brotherhood 


Monday, November 11 
Building World Security 


Tuesday, November 12 
Facing New Tasks 


Wednesday, November 13 
Developing Better Communities 


Thursday, November 14 
Strengthening Home Life 
Friday, November 15 
Investing in Education 
Saturday, November 16 
Promoting Health and Safety 


Further information will appear in suc- 
ceeding issues of the NEA Journat. The 
National Education Association is pre- 
paring special materials to assist in the 
development of local observances. These 
will be available by the time of the open- 
ing of schools this fall. 


NEA Travel Service 


_ “NEA members planning to visit Mex- 
ico next summer on our tours can look 
forward to an enjoyable and _ profitable 
program of social and cultural activities,” 
says Paul H. Kinsel, director of the NEA 
Division of Travel Service, who has just 
returned from 3 weeks in Mexico and 
Texas. 

Stopping at Mexico City and Austin, 
Mr. Kinsel talked travel with Jaime 
Torres-Bodet, Mexican Minister of Edu- 
cation; Francisco Villagran of the Na- 
tional University administrative staff; 


Harold Bentley of the Benjamin Frank. 
lin Library; officials of railroads, bus 
lines, and tourist associations. He reports 
enthusiastic reception of the plans for 
low-cost travel for United States teachers, 

Classroom teachers in Austin are mak- 
ing plans for entertainment in their city, 
where traveling teachers will stop for a 
2-day pretravel session at the University 
of Texas. Mexico City educators are ar. 
ranging for a brief International Teach- 
ers Conference in Mexico City. 

Since prospective hotel and_ transpor- 
tation facilities will limit the number of 
applicants who can be accommodated, 
members wishing to join the tours should 
apply early. For further details write 
to the Division of Travel Service. 


The Educational Policies Commission 


Upon finishing his term of service on 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of Phila- 
delphia wrote to NEA Executive Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens that “the privi- 
lege of serving not only as a member but 
also as chairman of the Commission dur- 
ing the first 10 years of its existence has 
been my most treasured experience. . . 
I commend most heartily the educational 
statesmanship of the leaders of the NEA 
and the AASA who were largely respon- 
sible for the establishment and continu- 
ance of the Commission.” 

A similar statement came from Presi- 
dent James B.Conant of Harvard: “Noth- 
ing I have done in the last 10 years has 
been more educational and more enjoy- 
able than serving on the Educational 
Policies Commission. . . . I had an in- 
tensive course on public education in the 
United States.” 

President Edmund Day of Cornell 
University wrote as follows: “I have 
never served on any committee or com- 
mission which over the years has seemed 
to me to function as well as the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. .. . It seems 
to me to have given an extraordinary 
demonstration of what it means to get a 
fairly large group of able men and 
women to go all out in working together 
on a single significant enterprise.” 

Dr. Stoddard’s, Dr. Conant’s, and Dr. 
Day’s appointed terms of service on the 
Policies Commission ended in December. 
The NEA has a heavy debt of gratitude 


to these great leaders who have served 
the Commission so well. 


NEA Enlarges Its Field Service 


This will be the title of an article by 
Howard A. Dawson in the April Jour- 
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Joint Meeting 


There will be a joint meeting of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children (a department of the National 
Education Association) and the Michigan 
Conference on Special Education in De- 
troit, March 7-9, with headquarters at the 
Statler Hotel. 


Leaders Conferences Held 


On January 19 the NEA Defense 
Commission held a statewide conference 
at St. Paul in cooperation with the Min- 
nesota Education Association, and on 
January 28 in Trenton in cooperation 
with the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation. Less than a third of those present 
were educators. The conferences bring 
together community leaders from all 
civic and professional areas to discuss 
how education may help in the solution 
of postwar problems. 

Minter E. Brown, director of profes- 
sional relations, Kansas State Teachers 
Association, writes: “At the evening 
get-together [of a December conference 
at the University of Kansas] the lay 
people in particular were reluctant to let 
the matter drop with the Lawrence con- 
ference. They suggested that similar dis- 
cussion groups of leading citizens inter- 
ested in schools could be held with profit 
in each community or county.” KSTA is 
now arranging a series of such meetings. 


EPC Conference 


Regional Conferences under the aus- 
pices of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission were completed in December and 
January in Evanston, Illinois; Minne- 
apolis; Detroit; Nashville; and Phila- 
delphia. At each conference the EPC 
program was discussed and a member 
of the London United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Delega- 
tion reported on the status of interna- 
tional organization for education. 


NEA Safety Commission 


A joint committee of the National 
Commission on Safety Education and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers 1s working on a program to define 
responsibilities of school administrators 
and parents for safety of children to and 
from school. The committee for this proj- 
ect is as follows: 


Representing the NCPT—Mrs. L. K. 
Nicholson, chairman, NCPT Committee 
on Safety; Mrs. L. W. Hughes, first vice- 
president; C. W. Phillips, professor, 
Womens College, University of North 
Carolina. 

Representing the Commission—E. B. 
Norton, state superintendent of instruc- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama; Mabel Ew- 
ing, teacher of home economics, Swarth- 
more (Pennsylvania) Highschool; E. W. 


Broome, superintendent, Montgomery 
County Schools, Rockville, Maryland. 


_Consultants—Shirley Cooper, assistant 
director NEA Division of Rural Service; 


S. D. Shankland, executive secretary, 
AASA. 


A program was outlined at a meeting 
of the Committee in New York on Jan- 
uary 15. 


International Relations Studied 


The NEA Committee on International 
Relations met at headquarters January 
12 to authorize preparation of a detailed 
report on teaching of international re- 
lations in American secondary schools. 
The committee requested the cooperation 
of two NEA Departments—the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development and the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Plans were laid 
for assisting foreign visitors to see our 
schools and meet leading American edu- 
cators. 


Attention, Science Teachers 


The National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation (an NEA department) is one of 
5 groups cooperating in programs in con- 
nection with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, St. 
Louis, March 29-30. For further infor- 
mation, write to Norman R. D. Jones, 
membership chairman, NSTA, 5073A 
Mardel, St. Louis 9. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women 


Because of transportation difficulties 
and congested hotels, the national con- 
vention of this NEA department will be 
delayed until 1947. Balloting for national 
officers who must be elected this year 
will be done by mail. 

NADW will, however, participate in 
a number of regional meetings, spon- 
sored by the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, to be held in 
March and April. The place of meeting 
and the representative in charge of the 
Deans of Women sections are as follows: 


Portland, Oregon—Dean Lulu Ander- 
son, Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore- 
ron 
. Los Angeles—Dean Helen Moreland, 
University of Southern California 

Denver—Marion R. Small, Cove Junior 
Highschool, Denver 

Kansas City—Elizabeth Meguiar, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence 

Minneapolis—Dean Margaret Doty, 
Macalester College, St. Paul 

Cincinnati—Dean Katherine 
University of Cincinnati 

Atlanta—Dean Carrie Scandrett, Agnes 
Scott College, Atlanta 

Washington—Dean Elizabeth May, 


Ingle, 


‘Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 


New York City—Mrs. Ruth Wright, 
City College, New York 


Sess 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ee 


How many NEA departments are 
there? 


Twenty-eight, as follows: 
Adult Education 
*American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
* American Association of School Ad- 
munistrators 


American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 


American Educational Research As- 
sociation 

American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion 

Art Education 

*Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 

Business Education 

*Classroom Teachers 

*Elementary School Principals 
*Higher Education 

Home Economics 

International Council for Excep- 
tional Children 

Kindergarten-Primary Education 

Lip Reading 

Music Educators National Confer- 
ence 

*National Association of Deans of 
Women 

National Association of Journalism 
Directors of Secondary Schools 
*National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 

National Association of Teachers of 
Speech 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education 
*National Council 
Studies 

National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Rural Education 

Secondary Teachers 

Visual Instruction 

Vocational Education 


for the Social 


*Which departments have a fulltime 
secretary and staff at NEA head- 
quarters in Washington? 

Those which are starred in the 
above list. In addition, the affairs of 
the Department of Ryral Education 
are administered by the Division of 
Rural Service, whose director serves 
as executive secretary of the depart- 
ment. A similar situation exists for the 
Departments of Adult Education and 
Visual Instruction. 


What is the relationship between the 
NEA and its departments? 


The NEA may be thought of as the 
parent group which works to meet the 
general needs of teachers while the 
departments seek to meet special 
needs. For further information, see 


the NEA Handbook, p73-111. 


at 
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TALBURT IN THE WASHINGTON POST 


The veterans returning to college under the GI Bill 
of Rights are already bulging the walls of the larger 
schools. Forty percent of 191 million dollars of 
federal funds for emergency housing in congested 
areas is being used to help house veterans on or 


near college and university campuses. 


Safety—aA traffic safety conference has 
been set by President Truman for May 
8-10 in Washington. More than 1000 
educators will be invited. 


Babies Lost—Infant deaths between 
Pearl Harbor and V-J Day totaled 430,- 
000, says the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
The U. S. lost only 280,000 men killed 
during the war. Three put of 5 American 
counties have no fulltime public health 
service to help mothers and babies keep 
well and get well. 


Employment—The U. S. News esti- 
mates that 58 million persons will be em- 
ployed this year. Military employment 
will fall from 7 million to 2 million. Total 
enployment will exceed 1940 by 12 mil- 
lion persons. 


SSE 
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Busy Bird—The 
stork has been and 
promises to be for a 
while yet a very busy 
bird. “A natural 
logical consequence of 
long absence,” say the 
experts. The 1945 U. S. 
population was esti- 
mated by the Census 
Bureau at more than 
139 million and it is 
growing. By 1950 the 
Census Bureau estimates 
that there will be 5,000,- 
ooo more children under 
14 than in 1940. 


Exodus—The federal 
government has lost 
many of its most capable 
men. Finding replace- 
ments is difficult at cus- 
tomary government 
salaries. Walter Lipp- 
mann recently wrote: 
“There is an American 
myth and legend... 
that the ‘plain people’ 
like mediocre men in 
their government. . 
This is a_ politicians’ 
fable... . The cult of 
mediocrity, which is a 
form of inverted snob- 
bery, is not democracy. It is one of the 
diseases of democracy.” 


bio 
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Intelligence Agency—The President 
has created a National Intelligence Au- 
thority to gather information about for- 
eign countries which will contribute to 
American security. Authority is composed 
of the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy and a fourth nonvoting member 


who will be the President’s personal rep- 
resentative. 


Prosperity—Despite the wave of 
strikes, many experts believe this coun- 
try is going to have a period of pros- 
perity that will last at least 2 or 3 years. 
Salaried workers, including teachers, are 
going to be hardpressed financially. 
When the initial period of postwar pros- 
perity subsides, the salaried worker will 
once again begin to catch up. Meantime 
teachers cannot live on future hopes. 





Every effort must be made for further 
adjustments in teachers salaries. 


President's Program—Mr. Truman’; 
message to Congress on January 21 in 
cluded 54 proposals on 22 different sub 
jects including: 

—extension of the War Powers Act for 
another 6 months to provide controls over 
scarce materials 

—continuation of rent and price con- 
trols until June 30, 1947 

—the proposed health and medical care 
program 

—immediate statehood for Hawaii and 
for Alaska when the people there de- 
sire it. 

Rural Areas Losing Race with 
Health—The Department of Agricul- 
ture says doctors are fighting a losing 
battle for the health of rural America. 
A survey before the war showed that in 
the thousand most rural and _ isolated 
counties of the nation each doctor had to 
serve 1700 persons while the larger cities 
had a doctor for each 650. During the 
war, the rural average dropped to as lov 


as one doctor for each 3 to 5 thousand 
persons. 


Political Shenanigans—As we go to 
press, a group of U. S. Senators are fili- 
bustering to prevent consideration of a 
bill to provide a permanent fair employ- 
ment practice commission. Senator Ty- 
dings calls the bill “simply political she- 
nanigans.” What, we wonder, is a fili- 
buster? A petition to invoke cloture 1s 
being circulated. Real solution is for the 
people to elect Senators who will vote to 
change Senate rules to prevent this out- 


rageous method of holding up majority 
rule. 


White House Debate—Plans for en- 
larging the Executive Mansion proposed 
by the President have met with a torrent 
of opposition. Many people seem to want 
the President to have a house to live in, 
not a gigantic office building. And the 
youngsters want some ground left on 
which to roll Easter eggs. 


And Much More—For other Wash- 
ington material—see inflation, p160; fed- 
eral budget, p155; President’s statement 
on federal aid, p125; the Citizens’ Fed- 
eral Committee on Education, p124. 
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Planning for 


Housewives frequently find in their 
daily work about the home some changes 
they would like to have made in the 
house—changes which would make for 
eficiency and more pleasant living and 
which could easily have been made when 
the house was built. 

Teachers and principals also have simi- 
lar experiences with school buildings. 
They live their working days in the 
schoolhouse. They know how things 
work out in practice. Perhaps you have 
some suggestions you would like to pass 
on to architects and administrators re- 
sponsible for planning new buildings. 

A tremendous amount of new school 
construction is needed. Where new build- 
ings are to be put up, everyone who 
works in the classrooms, offices, and 
buildings in general should have an op- 
portunity to contribute to the planning 
process. Here’s one good place for de- 
mocracy to be practiced on something 
that has real and tangible results. 


What Ideas Do You Have? 


Perhaps you have an idea that you'd 
like to pass on to builders and architects. 
What is the worst feature of your build- 
ing? The best feature? And how about 
the equipment you have to work with? 
How could your classroom be made more 
useful and attractive? By the way, how 
big should the elementary-school class- 
room be to accommodate a modern ac- 
uvity program? To be sure, it depends 
upon the number of children and the 
type of program, but what ideas do you 
have? 

We had a talk the other day with 
Ray Hamon, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion's specialist in school buildings, about 
what the NEA Journat could do to help 
in this field. He says there is a need for 
teachers and principals to speak their 
minds about such questions as the above. 
It there is enough interest in this prob- 
lem, the NEA Journat will carry a sym- 
Posium page for a number of months. 


Magazine Sources 


The NEA Journat must serve the gen- 
eral field of education so we don’t expect 
‘0 tty to go into great detail on the sub- 
ject. There are several magazines in the 
school administration field which give a 
great deal of space to these problems: 


NEW BUILDINGS 





The United States needs to spend over 1% billion dollars a year for the 
next 10 years if good school buildings and equipment are to be provided. 

Many schools already have plans developed and the money raised to build. 
Is a new building or new equipment needed in your schools? Are your plans 
ready? Have arrangements for financing been worked out? Here are a few 
suggestions and an invitation for you to contribute. 





The American School Board Journal, 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

The Nation’s Schools, The Nation’s 
Schools Publishing Co., Inc., ror Park 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 

School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York, New York. 

The School Executive, The American 
School Publishing Corporation, 470 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York. 


Somewhat less wellknown to school 
people but offering valuable material 
from time to time are these magazines 
in the architectural field: 


The Architectural Forum, Rogers and 
Manson Corp., 160 Maple Street, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. 

Architectural Record, F. W. Dodge Corp., 
119 West 4oth Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Pencil Points, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


The American School and University 
is a useful annual put out by the Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corp., 470 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, New York. 
——oOOOOOOOOOO——————————————S—————— 

In “Proposals for Public Education in 
Postwar America” (NEA Research Bulle- 
tin for April 1944) appears the following 
tabulation of estimated average annual 
capital expenditures required to attain 
desirable goals for public education in 
the United States if spread over a 10-year 
period: 


Needed 

Exrpendt- annually 

tures to remove defictt 
1939-40 in 10 years 

New buildings and additions... $159,200,000 $982,300,000 

mpro ts to buildings..... 43,800,000 58,000, 
— . . 9,600,000 58,900,000 
Furniture and fixtures .. 31,400,000 196,500,000 

Library books.... - 5,100,000 28,400, 
Transportation equipment. ..... 8,900,000 23 100,000 
NG occas vsicaeiava $258,000,000 $1,347,200,000 


State departments of education are 
equipped to provide varying degrees of 
leadership. For instance, in Michigan and 
West Virginia new guidebooks for use 
in planning school buildings were pub- 
lished in 1945. Write to your state de- 
partment if you wish to know what is 
available along this line. Schools of edu- 
cation and teachers colleges in your area 
may also be able to help you. 


Special Publications 


From time to time we shall call atten 
tion to particular studies of special rooms 
and departments. For example, the Music 
Educators National Conference has a spe- 
cial pamphlet entitled Music Rooms and 
Equipment which may be obtained for 
15¢ by writing the Conference at 64 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Suggestions for various types of class- 
rooms are also to be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Council for 
Schoolhouse Construction for 1943. 98p. 
50¢. Address James L. Graham, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


Bond Issues 


Part of the task of any school building 
program is the problem of raising the 
money. Last month this Journat carried 
the story of how a successful bond issue 
was carried out in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, last fall. Word now comes from 
Allentown that the $3,000,000 bond issue 
was sold for 1°% with a premium which 
makes the actual rate of interest about 
% of 1%. 

School officials can profitably spend 
considerable time in seeking low-cost 
money. It is available. Every dollar saved 
here can be used elsewhere. 
eee 
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INFLATION, PRICE CONTROL, 
and the SCHOOLS 


HE BATTLE against inflation must 

be fought on every front. Inflation 

can so upset the economy of our na- 
tion as to cause mass unemployment 
and depression. Inflation can make it 
impossible for our country to be 
a stabilizing force in world economy, 
a default which might lead to world- 
wide collapse and chaos. Teachers as 
citizens have the obligation to help 
hold the line against this enemy. 

Inflation can wipe out in a short 
time the teachers salary gains of a 
quarter of a century. It can make the 
cost of badly needed new school plants 
prohibitive. It can greatly increase 
the cost of school supplies. Teachers 
as educators have incentive to do all 
they can to help prevent inflation. 

After every war the United States 
has had a sharp inflation. In World 
War I, the cost of living more than 
doubled between July 1914 and June 
1920. Nearly half this inflation oc- 
curred after the Armistice, when all 
wartime controls over prices were 
removed by Congress. All prices— 
food, rents, clothing, other living 
necessities—skyrocketed so high that 
millions of Americans could not buy 
the goods they needed. As prices rose, 
dollars shrank. Then after mid-1920 
came the depression. 

We do not want this to happen 
again. Thanks to the efforts of Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman, the 
Congress, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and the American people, we 
have done a much better job of con- 
trolling prices than we did in and 
after World War I. Between May 
1943, when the President’s “hold the 
line order” went into effect, and No- 
vember 1945, the cost of living in- 
creased 3.35°4—much less than the in- 
crease of 41°/, during the comparable 
period of World War I. 

But the postwar fight against in- 
flation is not yet won. Today there 
are heavy pressures for higher prices: 


EE 
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F. L. SCHLAGLE 


President, NEA 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, NEA 


[1] Millions of us 
Americans want to buy 
new homes, automobiles, 
and other things not made 
because of the war. 

[2] We have a lot of 
money to spend. We now 
have savings which total 
$145 billion. This year we 
expect to have total in- 
comes after taxes of $138 
billion—with only $101 
billion worth of goods 
and services to buy. 

[3] Our government will spend $33 
billion in 1946 for such military purposes 
as to bring back our servicemen. 

[4] But we will not be able to pur- 
chase many things for some time. 


Issue of July §, 1943 
Reprinted by OPA with 


Until the supply of goods gets back 
into balance with our demand for 
these goods, we must hold prices under 
firm controls. 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
and his staff have shown outstanding 
courage and leadership in their effort 
to stabilize prices in the face of per- 
sistent sniping and opposition. Until 
the danger is past, the OPA needs the 
backing of informed citizens. 

Many thoughtful members of Con- 
gress are fighting to retain price con- 
trol, but they are under terrific pressure 
from lobby groups which think they 
would benefit from inflation and are 
willing to spend almost any amount of 
money to gain their ends. These 
selfish and shortsighted groups with 
their demands for the premature re- 

“moval of price control seem not to 
realize that inflation might in the long 
run destroy their own interests. 

Since Congress is under pressure 
from those who want to see price 
control removed, those persons who 
believe that Congress should stand 
back of every necessary form of price 
control until the danger is passed 
should also exert pressure. 


There i *hi 
€ Is one pressure group which, 
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as President Truman pointed out in 
his radio address of January 3, can be 
the most powerful in the world “—the 
great mass of our citizens . . . whos 
interests are only the interests of the 
nation as a whole.” 

School people must make their 
voices heard. “When we assume the 
soldier,” says an inscription in the 
amphitheater at Arlington National 
Cemetery, “we do not lay aside the 
citizen.” Similarly when we assume the 
teacher, we do not lay aside the citizen. 

Here are some things to do now: 

[1] Write our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Urge them to give 
strong support to price control and OPA. 
Urge them to renew now the Price Con- 
trol Act, without crippling amendments, 
tor one year after June 30, 1946. 

[2] Make sure that we ourselves, our 
older pupils, and other citizens appre- 
ciate the danger of inflation. 

[3] Volunteer to serve on Price Con- 
trol Boards, Price or Information Panels. 

[4] Organize local and statewide anti- 
inflation conferences to help citizens bet- 


ter to understand what they can do to 
make price control work. 


[5] Write newspaper articles. 


“A little inflation will not hurt any- 


one,” some people will say. The late 
President Roosevelt in 1943 compared 
such people to the man who develops 
the opium habit. “A little leads to 
more.... The nation cannot afford to 


acquire the habit. We have children to 
think of.” 
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x ocroBER 1944 the Committee on 

Professional Ethics of the National 

Education Association joined with 
local organizations in Chicago in 
requesting the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education to investigate charges 
regarding certain practices current in 
the Chicago school system. The inves- 
tigation was made and reported in a 
68-page pamphlet, published in May 
1945 under the title, Report of an In- 
vestigation Regarding Certain Person- 
nel Practices in the Chicago Public 
Schools. Findings of the investigation 
were summarized in an article, “NEA 
Investigates Chicago Schools,” in the 
November 1945 NEA Journat. 

On October 10, 1945, after studying 
carefully the report of the investiga- 
ting committee, the Ethics Committee 
wrote William H. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools, a Life 
Member of the NEA, as follows: 


Dear SUPERINTENDENT JOHNSON: 


At the October 5 meeting of the Ethics 
Committee of the National Education 
Association at the NEA headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., the following motion 
was made and unanimously carried: 

“Moved: That a letter be sent to Mr. 
William H. Johnson informing him that 
the Ethics Committee, in light of the 
findings of the Defense Commission in 
Certain Personnel Practices in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, invites him to ap- 
pear before the Ethics Committee of the 
NEA on January 18, 1946, and show 
cause why he should not be dropped 
trom the membership of the NEA in ac- 
cordance with Article IV of the NEA 
Code of Ethics for teachers which reads 
as follows: ‘The Committee is further 
vested with authority to expel a member 
from the NEA for flagrant violation of 
this code.’ ” 

If this date is not convenient for you 
to appear before the Commission, will 
you kindly advise the Committee at NEA 
headquarters in Washington? 


Very truly yours, 
Vircit M. Rocers, Chairman 


Ethics Committee 


_ The above letter was sent to Super- 
intendent Johnson by registered mail. 
The receipt returned was signed for 
the superintendent by one of his staff. 
On December 5, 1945, the letter was 
released to the public press and when 
approached by representatives of the 
Chicago newspapers, Mr. Johnson re- 


ETHICS C 





IMMITTEE 


Expels Chicago Superintendent 
from NEA Membership 


fused to comment. When, later, 
reached by telephone by Dr. Rogers, 
chairman of the Ethics Committee, 
Mr. Johnson reported that he was not 
planning to attend the hearing and 
that he would not send a representa- 
tive to present his side of the case. 

On January 18, 1946, the Ethics 
Committee met at the NEA headquar- 
ters building in Washington with the 
following members present: Virgil M. 
Rogers, chairman; Pearl Donoho; 
Marie Ernst; W. H. Lemmel. Mrs. 
Lillian Gray was absent due to illness. 

The principal charges brought 
against Superintendent Johnson at the 
hearing were based on flagrant viola- 
tions of the standards of the profession 
as expressed in Sections 2, 6, 11, and 14 
of Article III of the NEA Code of 
Ethics. The evidence presented at the 
hearing dealt with political favoritism 
in appointment of teachers and princi- 
pals, suppression of criticism of the 
schools, toleration of a spy system, ar- 
bitrary interference with grading of 
pupils, summary transfers of teachers 
and principals, intimidation of those 
who opposed him, failure to promote 
worthy teachers, and attempts to inter- 
fere with and control local teachers 
organizations. 

After an open hearing of 2, hours’ 
duration the Committee passed unani- 
mously the motion indicated in the 
following letter to Mr. Johnson dated 
January 18, 1946: 


Dear Mr. JoHNson: 

In compliance with our letter of Octo- 
ber 10, 1945, the Ethics Committee of 
the National Education Association has 
met at the headquarters office of the 
Association today to consider action in 
connection with your membership in the 


Association. We regret that you did not 
accept our invitation to meet with us in 
order that we might have had your side 
of the case presented at the hearing. On 
the basis of the evidence presented at the 
hearing, our Committee passed the fol- 
lowing motion unanimously: 

“That on evidence presented by the 
investigating committee of the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and on the evidence 
presented at the public hearing held at 
the headquarters office of the Association 
in Washington, D. C., January 18, 1946, 
the Ethics Committee finds William H. 
Johnson, superintendent of schools in 
Chicago, Illinois, guilty of flagrant viola- 
tion of the Code of Ethics of the Na- 
tional Education Association and in com- 
pliance with the authority vested in this 
Committee by the Code of Ethics of the 
Association hereby expels him from 
membership in the National Education 
Association.” 

In view of the above action will you 
kindly discontinue further use or display 
of the Life Membership card, certificate, 
and key issued to you in November 1935. 


Very truly yours, 


Virait M. Rocers, Chairman 


Ethics Committee 


The authority for the expulsion of 
Superintendent Johnson is carried in 
the last paragraph of the NEA Code 
of Ethics which reads as follows: 

“The Committee is further vested with 
authority to expel a member from the 
National Education Association for fla- 
grant violation of this Code.” 

A full transcript of the hearing was 
made by a court reporter and is on 
file at the NEA headquarters office in 
Washington. 
Pian. 
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NEWS FROM THE STATES 


Conference on Rural Education 


%& THe Ittrvots Governor’s ConrFeER- 
encE on Rural Education was held in 
Springfield, January 18 and 19, under the 
joint sponsorship of Governor Dwight H. 
Green and the Illinois Rural Education 
Committee. The conference, perhaps the 
first of its kind convened by the governor 
of a state, composed of about 350 rural 
lay leaders and educators, was devoted to 
discussions of the means of improving 
rural education in Illinois. The idea of 
the conference was inspired by the White 
House Conference on Rural Education. 
It is hoped that other governors will 
emulate the example of Governor Green 
by convening similar conferences for their 
states. 


Tennessee Educational Survey 


% THe Tennessee GENERAL AssEMBLY 
has appropriated $30,000 for an educa- 
tional survey. The Commissioner of 
Education has the authority to direct 
a study of public education in Ten- 
nessee and report his findings to the 
governor and the General Assembly at 
the opening of the regular session in 
January 1947. E. A. Waters of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee is director of the 
study. 


Planning and Development in 
Georgia 


¥% Tue Epucationar Panet of the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Development 
Board of Georgia has undertaken a state- 
wide program of research in 6 major 
areas—school buildings, transportation, 
administration, teacher education, ad- 
ministration and operation of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf, educational oppor- 
tunities for veterans. These studies are 
being conducted with the cooperation of 
the state department of education, uni- 
versity system, local school and lay lead- 
ers, and other educational agencies. 

The activities are twofold—planning 
with local school and lay personnel to 
improve instruction and searching for 
facts about problems whose solutions re- 
quire state action. 


Idaho School Survey 


¥% Tue Ipano legislature has created a 
School Survey Commission to make a 
complete survey of the entire system of 
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public education in Idaho and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
governor and members of the General 
Assembly on or before January 1, 1947. 

The survey will be made by the Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Director John E. 
Brewton will be assisted by J. B. White, 
South Carolina State Department of 
Education. 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, American 
representative on 
the preparatory 
commission of the 
United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organ- 
ization, who died 
January 4. Dr. Ke- 
fauver, former dean 
of the Stanford Uni- 
versity School of 
Education, joined 
the Department of 
State in 1943. He served as assistant chief of the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation and as Amer- 
ican representative to the Conference of Allied 
Ministers in London in April 1944. Dr. Kefauver 
was a member of the Core Committee of the 
NEA Committee on International Relations and 
a Life Member of the Association. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Colorado Supports Five-Year 
Program 
¥%& Tue Boarp or Directors of the Colo- 


rado Education Association has recom- 
mended that the association give more 












At the UNESCO confer- 
ence in London in No- 
vember — left to right, 
Senator James E. Mur- 
ray, delegate; Congress- 
man Chester E. Merrow, 
delegate; and Archibald 
Macleish, chairman of 
the U. S. delegation. Be- 
hind them is NEA Presi- 


dent F. L. Schlagle, an 
adviser. 





vigorous support to the NEA in the 
Five-Year Program of Unification, Fx. 
pansion, and Development. 


North Dakota Secretary Resigns 


% M. E. McCurpy, executive secretary, 
North Dakota Education Association, 
has announced his intention of retiring 
at the close of this school year. He has 
served the NDEA for 23 years. 


Distinguished Service Award 


% THe Missourt State TEAcuErs Asso- 
cIATION has presented a distinguished 
service award to 4 teacher members of 
the Missouri Constitutional Convention 
for their contribution to public education. 
Fundamental school improvements were 
gained in the constitutional changes 
voted. The recipients were William L. 
3radshaw, L. E. Meador, Rolla F. Wood, 
and Franc L. McCluer. 


Mississippi Report 


% THe Consotipatep Report of the 
Mississippi Education Association con- 
tains recommendations that affect the 
total educational program. Included are 
pronouncements on larger appropriations 
for schools and colleges, expanded voca- 
tional education, better Negro schools, 
professional improvement of school ad- 
ministrators, revised textbook, compul- 
sory attendance, homestead exemption 
provisions, teacher retirement laws, im- 
proved school buildings. 


Illinois Plan for the Handicapped 


%& THe Itirwots Constitution _ places 
upon the legislature responsibility for the 
education of ALL the children. There 
are no qualifications or exceptions. The 

























































Charles A. Fullerton, the “grand old 
man” of lowa music, who died December 
14 at Cedar Falls. Associated with the 
music department of lowa State Teachers 
College for 48 years, he was the origina- 
tor of the now-famous choir plan of teach- 
ing music by the use of phonograph rec- 
ords. He gained not only national but 
international recognition for his work with 
rural school music. 


Illinois Education Association has pub- 
lished a study unit on the Illinois Plan 
tor Atypical Children, a liberal and for- 
ward-looking program with financial aid 
for physically, mentally, and _ socially 
handicapped. 


Alfred E. Smith Award 


% Tue New York Strate Teacuers As- 
sociATION has established an Alfred E. 
Smith award in memory of the late 
governor’s contribution to the advance- 
ment of public education in New York. 
Edward R. Eastman of Ithaca was the 
recipient of the first award presented to 
1 “layman rendering conspicuous service 
0 public education.” Special mention 
was made in the citation of his service to 
youth thru his editorial columns and his 
membership on state and national com- 
mittees in rural education. 


FTA Monographs 


%& A Serres oF Monocrapus on teacher 
recruitment is being distributed to high- 
schools and colleges by the Iowa State 
Education Association. These publica- 
tions have been prepared under the di- 
rection of the IFTA committee. The 


authors are from lay as well as profes- 
sional circles, 


Interim Committee Survey 


wA SPEcIAL 108-pace Eprtion of the 
West Virginia School Journal is being 
published by the West Virginia State 
ducation Association. It features the 
report of the West Virginia Interim 
Committee, which was authorized by the 
1945 legislature to make a survey of 


public schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 

George D. Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity, assisted by 24 educational and 
financial experts, had charge of the sur- 
vey. 


Massachusetts Advocates Unified 
Membership 
%& THe Novemper 1945 Massachusetts 


Teacher carries the following significant 


paragraph: “We urge our local associa- 
tions to work toward the goal of unified 
professional membership whereby local 
association dues will cover membership 
in not only the local and the state asso- 
ciations, but also in the National Educa- 
tion Association.” 


Minnesota Raises Dues 


%& THe Minnesota Delegate Assembly 
voted to increase the MEA annual dues 
to $5 for those whose income exceeds 
$600. The additional revenues will make 
it possible to expand the services of the 
association. 


Wisconsin Studies Living Costs 
and Salaries 


%. AN ANALysis of business conditions 
and living costs is being made by the 
Wisconsin Education Association along 
with a comprehensive tabulation of sal- 
aries. Six thousand teachers are pattici- 
pating in another study to determine 
whether or not the usuai living cost in- 
dices are valid or applicable to the dollars- 
and-cents life of the teacher. A handbook 
of special assistance to local associations 
is underway. 


Unified Membership in Utah 


% Ir 1s THRILLING to report that the uni- 
fied membership plan has been adopted 
by almost every district in the state. 
Strong local, state, and national educa- 
tional organizations have always been a 
dire need. But in view of the tremendous 
problems confronting education in our 
state and nation the demand for a united 
profession is now most imperative. The 
cause of education is at the crossroads, 
and the outcome may well be determined 
by the amount of financial support and 
united effort the teaching profession 1s 
willing to give to the challenge.—ruLoN 
H. MANNING, field secretary, Utah Educa- 
tion Association, in Utah Educational 
Review, November 1945. 


A Good Idea 


sk S. L. Clements, superintendent of the 
training school at the State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska, reports that he 
is making study of the NEA Handbook 
a “unit” in his required course of “class- 
room management” for all student 
teachers. He writes enthusiastically that 
“The Handbook contains the type of 
material every prospective teacher should 
know.” 






Annie Webb Blanton, founder of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, who died October 2, 1945. 
Her long career in the Texas schools began 
in Austin in 1890-91. She was associate 
professor of English at the North Texas 
State Normal College until 1918. In 1923 
she became professor of rural education 
at the University of Texas. Her department 
was later combined with the department 
of educational administration and from 
1924 until her resignation in 1945, she 
served as associate professor and then 
professor. 


Do You Agree? 
%& Mrs. Dora V. Taytor of Chadron, 


Nebraska, writes: “I am enclosing my 
membership dues. I had hoped to be 
able to pay these when I attended the 
state teachers convention but no _ pro- 
vision was made for such collection. | 
believe more members would be acquired 
if it were made easier to pay dues.” 

Do you think that having a table where 
members can pay their NEA dues at 
state association conventions would be 
worth the time and effort involved? If 
so, encourage your State NEA Director 
to make this arrangement and volunteer 
to assist with the project! 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mount Union College Centennial 


% Mount Union Coxtecz, Alliance, 
Ohio, will celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding at its June 
commencement. The college was founded 
under the leadership of a young man, 
Orville Nelson Hartshorn, who had the 
vision and purpose to see a Christian 
college established in the growing West. 
Mount Union was one of the earliest col- 
leges to admit both men and women. 
From the beginning it has been a liberal 
arts institution whose students have gone 
out to careers in the ministry, medicine, 
law, teaching, business, and industry. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Eighty-third Annual Meeting 


BUFFALO — JULY 1-6, 1946 


Monday, July 1. 











ALL DAY Board of Directors 
AFTERNOON and 
EVENING— Meetings of Departments 

Tuesday, July 2. AarTERNOON— Open meetings of Committees and Com- 

missions 

EVENING— Meetings of State Delegations 

Wednesday, July 3. MORNING and Business Sessions of Representative Assem- 
AFTERNOON— bly 

: EVENING— General Assembly 

Thursday, July 4. MORNING and Business Sessions of Representative Assem- 
AFTERNOON— bly 
EVENING— General Assembly 

Friday, July 5. MORNING and Business Sessions of Representative Assem- 
AFTERNOON— ___ bly 
EVENING— General Assembly 

Saturday, July 6. |§©MORNING— New Board of Directors 
MORNING and Meetings of Presidents and Secretaries of 
AFTERNOON— _ State and Local Teachers’ Associations 











Tue following list of Buffalo hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the 
Buffalo Convention and Tourist Bureau, Inc. In addition to the hotels named 
in the list there are other smaller hotels with moderate rates. 


Buffalo hotels, like others throughout the country generally, are operating under abnormal conditions with exceedingly 
——, — for sleeping rooms, There are few single rooms available. Arrangements to share rooms with others 
shou e@ made, 














Rate per day Rate per day for room with bath 
for room accommodating TWO persons 
Name and Address of Hotel with bath ee er ae 
accommodating 
ONE person Double bed Twin beds 
Buffalo, Washington & Swan.......... $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$7.00 $4.50-$8.00 
* Ford, 210 Delaware Ave............... 2.00- 2.50 3.50- 5.00 4.00- 5.00 
* Graystone, 24 Johnson Park.......... 2.00 up 3.00 up 3.50 up 
* Lafayette, Wash. & Clinton.......... 2.75 u 4.50 up 5.50 u 
COGS, TH MUMROEOD OOn. oc 6c cccisacecsecc 3.00- 3.50 4.50- 5.50 5.00- 6.00 
* Markeen, Main at Utica St............ 2.00 u 3.50 4.00 
Sheraton, 715 Delaware Ave............ 3.00- 350 5.00- 6.00 5.00- 6.00 
Statler, Niagara Square.............. 3.30 up 5.50 up 6.60 up 
Touraine, 274 Delaware Ave........ = 2.25 up 3.85 up 5.00 up 
Stuyvesant, 245 Elmwood Ave.......... 2.50- 5.00 4.00-12.50 6.00 up 
Westbrook, 675 Delaware Ave......... 4.00 up 6.00 up 6.00 up 
PUPP EN, BOW WOON Oo. occ cc ccceeeces 2.00 up rs © > ivonankecws 





* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 


USE THIS FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS -------- 


Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of ro - 
sired, prices to be paid, and dates of occupancy. The application should be pow army the 
Housing Bureau. Confirmation will be sent to you. If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept 


the reservation, the Housing Committee will endeavor to comply with i i 
tae eee ply your second or third choice 


NEA HOUSING BUREAU 
602 Genesee Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Please make hotel reservation(s) for the meeting of the National Education Association as indicated 
below: 


Hotel (1st choice)... (2nd choice) sscicioieovina IE MME Ds. es 


Double room(s) for..... 


person(s): With double bed(s)....... at $.to $.per day 
Wah twin beh... ... 4.6... per day 

I I ie i ij Sac atin ich ia plese x «dees ac ee eee at $ to $ per day 
Arriving: July : Hour AM. P.M. Leaving: July............: Hour... A.M... P.M.: 


Please print (or type) the name i i 
cient onan ee s and addresses of all occupants, including the person making 
Please arrange for double occupancy where possible. 


Signature... 
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This Will Kill You! 


Professor: “What is the most potent 
poison?” 

Student: “The airplane—one drop 
—you’re dead!”"—The Window Seat. 


H‘m ... That Might Be a Problem 


A farmer visited his son’s college. 
Watching the students in a chemistry 
class, he was told they were looking 
for a universal solvent. 

Farmer: “What's that?” 

Student: “A fluid that will dissolve 
anything.” 

Farmer: “That’s grand. When you 
find it, what are you going to keep 
it in?”—Michigan Education Journal, 


All Wolf and a Yard Wide 


Mary had a little wolf, 

He had a name: Inflation. 

And every time she bought a dress 
Poor Mary’s situation 

Became a little worse because 

A part of every dollar 

Had to go to feed the wolf. 

He soon outgrew his collar! 

The more she spent, the more he ate, 
She simply couldn’t beat him 

Until she started buying bonds 

And found he couldn’t eat ’em! 


—SARA NOLAN in the Oklahoma 
Teacher. 


Houdini 


. . and how many times has the 
math professor said: “Just watch the 
blackboard while I go thru it again.” 


Dry, Too 


Jasper: “Have you ever studied a 
blotter?” 

Casper: “Of course not. Why?” 

Jasper: “Very absorbing subject.” 


Really! 


Teacher: “This jar contains a deadly 


gas. What steps would you take if it 
escaped?” 


Pupil: 


ul: “Long  ones!”—Successful 
Farming. 


Small Change 


At a meeting Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once attended, there were 
many tall men present. Someone said 
to the doctor, “You must feel rather 
small among those big fellows.” 

“I do,” replied the doctor, who 
always thought rather well of him- 
self. “I feel like a dime among a lot 
of pennies!"”—Successful Farming. 

|Cont. on page A-62] 
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conducts the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in a 
new recording of Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique 


Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco Symphony expressive, perfectly recorded. A particularly 
Orchestra unfold the weird beauty of the Ber- valuable recording in classroom discussion of 
lioz masterpiece in a performance that is vividly program music. Album M/DM-994, $6.50. 


Other New Recordings of Special 
Interest to Teachers 


ALLAN JONES, Tenor: Cole Porter Show Hits, including and One Nights; Wine, Woman and Song. Victor Or- 
Night and Day, I've Got You Under My Skin, Begin the  chestra, Giuseppe Bamboschek, Conductor. Showpiece 
Beguine and others. With Orchestra and Chorus, Ray SP-15, $2.25. Alll prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes. 
Sinatra, Conductor. Album M-1033, $4.50. 


“FORM IN MUSIC FOR THE LISTENER” 


Teachers and music study groups can obtain 


BLANCHE THEBOM, Mezzo-soprano: Album of Memories, 
including Mother Machree, Dear Little Boy of Mine, I'll copies of RCA Victor's new book on music 
Forget You, Love Me and the World Is Mine. With Or- from RCA Victor dealers. Written by Howard 


chestra, Jay Blackton, Conductor. Showpiece SP-7, $1.75. Murphy, Professor of Music Education at 
Columbia University, with foreword by 
Peter Dykema, the book contains recorded 
examples to illustrate each point. $2.00. 


MILIZA KORJUS, Soprano: Strauss Waltzes, including On 
the Beautiful Blue Danube; Emperor Waltz; One Thousand 





Ave RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT — RCA VICTOR DIVISION, CAMDEN, N.S 
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afforded by the 
HOLMES 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTOR 


1) Sharp, bright film projection. 
2) Clear, distinct sound reproduction. 


3) Projector and sound mechanism built in one unit. 


4) Ball-bearing mechanism. 


5) 16mm machine has large 10-tooth sprockets. 
6) Simple to thread—faultless and quiet in operation. 
7) Sturdy construction—designed for continuous heavy- 


duty service. 


Write for folder and performance details. 
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[Cont. from page 164] 


HEALTH 


A Plan for School Lunches 


¥% THE FOLLOWING pRINcIPLEs for school 
lunches have been adopted by the Joint 
} Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the NEA and the American 
Medical Association: 


[1] School lunch is a fundamental fac- 
tor in the general health of the child and 
a necessary part of the school program. 

|2] The school lunch is inevitably a 
positive or negative contribution to the 
child’s education and therefore consti- 
tutes a vital part of the child’s educa- 
tional experience. 

[3] Since many pupils, especially in 
rural areas served by consolidated schools, 
live too far from school to go home to 
lunch and many children of working 
parents eat lunch away from home, the 
school lunch is of great importance. 

[4] The school lunch should be 
planned primarily for its nutritional and 
educational significance and not used as 
a profit-making device. 

[5] School lunches should emphasize 
foods of nutritional values. 

[6] The sanitation of the school lunch 
is important because of the immediate 
[ A-62 ] 































































































ECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


RENO SLL ITT LE POLL BL SOE 


SERRNRERpHTRRTNERRSRLI IIT 
CONSIDER THE MANY ADVANTAGES | 


Developed. by 


iii 


ASSACHUSETTS VISION TEST 


Division of Child Hygiene 


Were tteitt oe Public Health 
ee 


FOCUSING ATTENTION ON VISUAL 


INADEQUACIES INTERFERING 


WITH THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF CHILDREN 


BASED 


UPON 


TRIED AND FAMILIAR TECHNIQUES. USED BY EYE 
SPECIALISTS FOR MANY YEARS 


DESIGNED 10 MAKE POSSIBLE THE TESTING OF LARGE NUMBERS 
WITHIN A MINIMUM OF TIME 


a [ Lite 


—— 


* 


harm that can result from contaminated, 
spoiled, or infected food. 

[7] The administration of the school 
lunch program should be a function of 
the department of education, with sani- 
tary supervision by the department of 
health. 

[8] Every advantage should be taken 
of technical assistance available from 
state or federal sources. 

[9] A hot dish with the school lunch 
does not in itself assure a significant con- 
tribution to the child’s nutrition unless 


it is composed of foods which make a 
balanced diet. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Horse Sense? 


¥%& Grooms at GuLFsTREAM Park, a race- 
track near Miami, Florida, get $200 a 
month plus sleeping quarters—the maxi- 
mum salary paid to schoolteachers in 
Dade County, Florida, in which Miami 
is situated. Commenting on this, a col- 
umnist in the Miami Herald wrote: 
“The groom, with a minimum salary 
of $2400 a year, doesn’t need much edu- 
cation. He does what he’s told by the 
trainer and knows how to curry a horse, 
apply liniment, bandages. He leads the 
horse off the track after a race. The 
teacher, who must have a college degree, 


* QUICKLY SET UP * 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE ONLY VISION SCREENING TEST 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


EASILY OPERATED * 


starts at $1400 a year and in 10 years 
can work up to a salary equal to that ot 
the groom. His job is to shape the des- 
tinies of the nation, teach the children 
of America, dress neatly, set a good ex- 
ample, be looked upon as a leader.” 


THE 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP 


% AT THE INVITATION of Milson C. 
Raver, executive secretary of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association, and 
Arthur H. Griffee, president, State De- 
partment of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals, the elementary-school principals of 
Allegany, Garrett, and Washington 
Counties, Maryland, met at Cumberland, 
February 2, and organized a tri-county 
elementary principals’ club, because the 
principal of the elementary school is be- 
set with many problems of administra- 
tion and community relationships which 
pertain to his job. 


%& Tue 17TH yearBook of the California 
Elementary-School Principals Associa- 
tion, Education for Cultural Unity, 1s 
just off the press. The writers have looked 
at the elementary school as doing a real 
job in promoting democratic feelings 
toward all races and [Cont. on p. A-64| 
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Books.” 
a Name 
A- 
- | ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA s... == 
il Educational Department 102-C City. — 
1 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS School Use? 


Vo 
LUME 85, NUMBER 83; MARCH 1946 


From Grade 4 to Grade 8 is a 
vital time in a child’s school life. 


His educational needs have 
grown, expanded, taken on new 
depth—make it vital that he de- 
velop the “look it up” habit— 
that he have at his disposal a 
reference work designed exclu- 
sively for his young, developing 
mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specifi- 
cally for the elementary school. 


Britannica Junior’s checked 
vocabulary—like that of a text- 
book—is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence structure and 
length, subject matter, scope of 
information—all are scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s needs. 


Twelve beautiful volumes of 
fascinating, informative material 
—colorful action types of illus- 
tration—a ready-reference vol- 


-an important time 


ume that develops the index 
habit—all combine to make 
learning easier for the pupil. 


Britannica Junior embodies 
the same superior standards of 
content and format—the same 
authenticity—which character- 
ize Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the world’s best known refer- 
ence library. 


You'll want your pupils to en- 
joy the advantages of Britannica 
Junior. For further information, 
and for a free copy of a useful 
booklet, ““How to Use Reference 
Books,” fill in the coupon below 
and mail today! 


3 
G 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a copy of “How to Use Reference 





Position_ — 


__Zone___State 





Personal Use? 



















































Suk _r, 
Education 
interprets the past 
enriches the present 
plans the future 


In addition to more than 800 subjects 
of study covering all fields of education 
and scientific interest, special emphasis 
is being placed on American Studies and 
Institutions and-their relation to educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 700 
persons including educators of national 
and international reputation—plus the 
splendid facilities of great libraries and 
laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in 
primary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. Counseling facilities for returning 
veterans, 

First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 29. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 
778 Administration Building. 


UN IV ERSITY OF MINNESOT 


MINNEAP 


roth Year of Service 


ZS MINNESOTA. SUMMER 
SESSION 
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Complete a Full Quarter's Work 
in are-conpitiowen Oregon f 
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“MEET ME IN OREGON THIS SUMMER” is becoming a 
familiar phrase among more and more instructors every year. Com- 
plete your Summer Studies in any of Oregon’s fine colleges, and 
enjoy the stimulating atmosphere of some of the nation’s most 
beautiful campuses. Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full quarter sessions. Graduate work can be com- 
pleted at the University, Oregon State College or the Portland 
Session which combines courses from all Oregon institutions, 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis 
Full Quarter: June 18 - August 30 
Half Quarters: June 18 - July 25; July 27 - August 30 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 
Full Quarter: June 18 - August 29 
Half Quarters: June 18 - July 23; July 24 - August 29 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION, Portland 
Night Classes, Full Quarter: June 17 - August 30 
Day Classes, Half Quarter: June 17 - July 26 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Monmouth 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ashland 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, La Grande 
Full Quarter: June 10 - August 23 
Half Quarters: June 10 - July.17; July 18 - August 23 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY, Coos Bay 
Full Quarter: June 17 - July 26 


For further information or catalogue write 


Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Room 207P, 220 S. W. Alder Street 
Portland 4, Oregon 


(AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION) 





| Cont. from page A-62| cultures. From 
California’s diverse population, leaders 
have written from their experiences and dis- 
cussed issues of intercultural education. 


¥%& THe Commitee on Supervisory and 
Teaching Principals of the Missouri 
Elementary-School Principals Association 
is studying the need for more supervisory 
principals for Missouri elementary 
schools. Along with this, a study is being 
made on the need for providing secre- 
taries for principals in order that they 
may have more time for problems per- 
taining to their work. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


SSSSRRRSRRRSTSRESERESEK ESSERE EESER ERE RRR 
New Film Council 


¥%& Tre Firm Councit of America was 
organized in Washington in January to 
provide for continuation of the splendid 
cooperation among film producers, dis- 
tributors, and users which existed during 
the war. Some of the main objectives of 
the Council are: [1] To encourage or- 
ganization of local groups of persons in- 
terested in educational films; [2] to co 
operate in documentation studies on the 
contribution of films to the war effort: 
[3] to stimulate research; and [4] to 
[ A-64 ] 





promote the use of films for adult edu- 
cation and by national civic organiza- 
tions. The following officers were elected: 
C. R. Reagan, president; David Strom, 
first vicepresident; I. C. Boerlin, second 
vicepresident; Vernon G. Dameron [di- 
rector, NEA Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service] secretary; Merri- 
man Holtz, treasurer. 


FROM WAR TO PEACE 


Like the Boxer Fund 


¥%& To promote lasting peace thru better 
understanding and goodwill among the 
nations of the world is the broad purpose 
of $1636, a bill now pending in the 
United States Senate. Senator J. W. Ful- 
bright (Arkansas) is its author. 

Under the Act the Department of State 
is made disposal agency for surplus prop- 
erty located abroad. Proceeds may be used 
to defray, in part or altogether, the cost 
of transportation, tuition, and mainte- 
nance of Americans enrolled in foreign 
colleges and universities, and of foreign 
citizens enrolled in American colleges 
under specified conditions. 

Hearings on $1636 were in prospect at 
the time of the preparation of this state- 
ment. Interested persons will have suffi- 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


cient time, however, if they act at once, 
to write their Senators urging favorable 
consideration of the bill. 


The Lesson from GI Education 


¥%& Fort crepir should be given to the 
educational programs of the armed serv- 
ices for their excellent work. In com- 
paring them with the regular school pro- 
grams, these facts should be kept in 
mind: [1] Most of the educational lead- 
ers and experts of the armed services 
were professional educators in civilian 
life, [2] practically unlimited funds were 
available to service programs, [3] the 
complete and undivided attention of the 
men was enforced, [4] a life-or-death 
motivation was a universal factor. In 
short, we took education for war sefi- 
ously. 

If we want to make education for 
peacetime purposes more effective, wé 
shall have to spend more liberally than 
we have for civilian education. Some 
valuable lessons in educational methods 
were learned in the war experience. The 
schools of the nation are eager to profit 
by every educational advance discovered 
in the war that the people of this country 
are willing to finance in our peacetime 
educational program. We can’t get some- 
thing for nothing. Shortchange peace- 
time education and [Cont. on page A-66| 
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We Can't Back Into The Future 


By Exizasetu Irevann, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 
























‘es NATION no longer is the greatest provincial civilization in the 
world. Our ships sail the seven seas and all the sky ways. We 


have become the greatest traders and travelers on earth. 


If the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, promi- 
nence, power and respect, the level of general education must be 
raised. No longer can we back into the future while looking at the 


past. The future must be faced head-on. 


— In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill in 
‘ youth a high regard for democratic institutions and procedures, and 


the basic principles of the American way of life. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to 
inform themselves on current social, economic and scientific matters, 
and I know of no better or more pleasant way of securing such infor- 
- mation than through the Reader’s Digest, which contains present-day 


es articles of lasting interest. 


The Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it sup- 
ie plies a definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, they 
in must be supplemented by just such varied and interesting briefs of 


current affairs and happenings as it offers from month to month. 


e I recommend it highly as a guide to the formation of right ideals in 
C the minds of American youth, and to the evaluation of those principles 


which are basic in the government of a free people. 


The Reader's Digest 
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Dutch To Reorient Educational 
System 













% THe Enoutsn Lancvace will hold 
more important place in education in the 
Netherlands than was true before the 
war, says former Minister of Education, 
Gerritt van Bolkestein. As a result of an 
extensive survey of education in Great 
Britain and the United States, it had been 
found desirable to include in the Dutch 
educational system British features which 





THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS 


AMERICANS SERIES 


Started fourteen years ago, The Childhood of Famous Americans Series now com- 
prises twenty-five titles from the pens of nine authors. Its popularity with children, 
librarians, teachers and other school authorities has constantly grown until distinctive 
school service is being rendered the country over. 

Like most good ideas, the idea of this series is simple. Each volume is intended to 
introduce in story form a famous American as a boy or girl about the reader’s own 
age. The stories cover the subject’s childhood years, usually from about five to the 
early teens. A brief final chapter, again in story form, summarizes adult achieve- 
ments. The background of the subject’s life and times is completely authentic and 
every incident dramatized in the book fits the probabilities of time, place and character. 
The episodes selected are designed to illustrate characteristics in the child that, devel- 
oped in later life, were to make the subject famous. 
















































The First Twenty-five Volumes of the Series 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Stevenson 

ALEC HAMILTON: THE LITTLE LION, Higgins 

ANDY JACKSON: BOY SOLDIER, Stevenson 

BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER’S BOY, Stevenson 

BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA, Seymour 

BOY OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E. LEE, Monsell 

DANIEL BOONE: BOY HUNTER, Stevenson 

DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Monsell 

GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST, Stevenson 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEADER, Stevenson 

HOOSIER BOY: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Mitchell 

JANE ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL, Wagoner WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY BOY, Mason 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, Weil YOUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURALIST, Mason 
YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACKSON, Monsell 


JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD NEW YORK, 
oner 


Wag 
KIT CARSON: BOY TRAPPER, Stevenson 
LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF OLD BOSTON, Wagoner 
MARK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MISSOURI, Mason 
PAUL REVERE: BOY OF OLD BOSTON, Stevenson 
ROBERT FULTON: BOY CRAFTSMAN, Henry 
SAM HOUSTON: BOY CHIEFTAIN, Stevenson 
STEPHEN FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, Higgins 


TOM JEFFERSON: A BOY IN COLONIAL DAYS, 
Monsell 


* Each volume written primarily for use in grades four through six. 
grade children, especially older retarded readers. 


Each volume illustrated with drawings, using silhouette figures against outline backgrounds. 
Drawings have become a trade-mark for the series. 
Type large and clear. Format attractive. 


Published as regular Trade juveniles, these volumes are not subject to the usual compli- 
mentary copy, sampling policy. 


Each volume—Catalog List Price, $1.50; subject to regular school discount, f.o.b. publisher. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Educational Department 
730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Also used by upper 


x 


* * 


ot 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
































|Cont. from page A-64] we will get 
bargain results. 

—From The Public and Education, 
monthly publication issued by the NEA 
for lay leaders thruout the country. 


America’s juvenile literature collected by 
American school children. Subjectmatter 
ranges from alphabet readers to Tom 
Sawyer and Treasure Island. Each chest 
is fitted with one scrapbook illustrating 
school life in the United States and a 
second to be made up by Norwegian 
children and returned. 

One Oslo newspaper wrote: “Many of 
the books are so artistically illustrated 
that they represent real works of art and 
can well be studied by authors and pub- 
lishers of children’s books here in this 
country.” 

The chests, forwarded thru the U. S. 
Information Service in Oslo, have been 


turned over to the Deichmanske Library 
for further distribution. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Treasure Chests 


¥% Accorpine to Norway Digest, “Treas- 
ure Chests” of modern design are ex- 
citing the interest of Norwegian villagers. 
Large, gayly painted, wooden boxes made 
in manual training shops in the United 
States are being filled with the best of 
[ A-66 ] 
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stressed character formation and a socia! 
sense and those American features de. 
signed to make pupils of maximum us. 
fulness to the community. 


Children’s Work Exhibited 


% Booxs anv Letrers, prepared and 
written by American school children for 
the children of Belgium, were among the 
displays of the American Book Exhibit 
in Brussels, October 13 to November 4. 
For the first time in 6 years Belgians 
reviewed recent American publications. 


HERE AND THERE 


Buying Bonds 


% AttHo there will be no more bond 
drives, the U. S. Treasury will continue 
to sell =, F, and G bonds. The goal for 
1946 is about $6 billion sales as con- 
trasted with over $20 billion in 1945. 
Schools can help the nation reach this 
goal, 


What the WAVES Director 
Learned 


% Back as head of Wellesley College, 
Mildred McAfee Horton says: “I am 
more enthusiastic than ever about liberal 
education. I found that those people who 
were best able to adjust themselves to 
the difficulties of life in the service were 
those who had a broad educational back- 
ground.” She added, “I was convinced, 
too, that there are certain advantages 10 
regimentation—of the keep-off-the-grass 
variety... . I found ... a girl could 
express her individuality in the very wa) 
that she wore her caps.” 


Religious Education in the Schools 


% A THREE-JUDGE ciRcUIT couRT in IIli- 
nois has ruled that religious education 
classes do not need to be eliminated 
from the Champaign public schools. 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum, wife of an 
Illinois University professor and mother 
of 3 children, who calls herself a “ration- 
alist” or “atheist,” had sought to have 
religious education banned in the schools 
because her 10-year-old son, James Terry, 
was embarrassed by being the only child 
in his room not taking the instruction. 
In the opinion of the court, “there 1s 
nothing in any expression of the federal 
supreme court [Cont. on page A-68] 
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NEW FILMS WITH HIGH-CLASSROOM VALUE 
—FREE— 


"FIT and FAIR”’—Good Posture and Good 
Grooming—in color, designed for the teen-age 


irl. 

“QUICKER THAN YOU THINK”—Preparation of 
time-saving, balanced meals. 

“SIGHTSEEING AT HOME”—The fascinating 
story of the development and operation of 
Television. 


FREE, Including Transportation 


"FREEDOM RIDES ON RUBBER”—Historical 
drama combined with scientific fact on the 
development of synthetic rubber (film guide 
furnished). 

“THE STORY OF WILLOW RUN”—Symbol of 
the Industrial Might of Wartime America— 
Mass production of the B-25, Liberator Bom- 
ber (film guide furnished). 


LITERARY CLASSICS ON FILM 


"A TALE OF TWO CITIES” (Ronald Colman; film 
guide furnished). 

“DAVID COPPERFIELD, THE BOY” (Lionel Bar- 
rymore, Maureen O'Sullivan. 

“DAVID COPPERFIELD, THE MAN” (W. C. 
Fields, Freddie Bartholomew). 

“MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY” (Clark Gable, 
Charles Laughton, Franchot Tone). 

“ROMEO AND JULIET” (Leslie Howard, Norma 
Shearer, John Barrymore; film guide furnished). 

“TREASURE ISLAND” (Lionel Barrymore, Wal- 
lace Beery, Jackie Cooper). 

Each Subject, 4 reels. Rental, $6.00 (Special 

Series Rate) 


WHOLESOME ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
with an educational meaning 
"Courageous Mr. Penn” (film guide furnished), 
Melody Master” (film guide furnished), “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” “Little Men”, “Swiss Family 


Robinson,” “Tom Brown's Schooldays,” and 
many others. 


Write for Our Free Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Please address Dept. “C” 
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LEARNING TO READ 


A Basic Reading Program 
Dr. Nila Banton Smith 


A superior learning organization based upon how 
the child learns. Pretested techniques developed 


by one of the nation’s outstanding authorities on 
reading. | 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
Robert L. Morton 
Merle Gray 
Elizabeth Springstun 
William L. Schaaf 


A common-sense approach to the meaning 
theory, problem solving quantitative thinking 
—based on Dr. Morton's philosophy as set forth 
in his TEACHING ARITHMETIC in the ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. 


SILVER BURDETT 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Benefits 


Right at home if You are under the 
T.C.U. UMBRELLA 


afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Ieee maviocs “Hospital Care” Records show that far more teachers on 
disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. Lage s 
of teachers who belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant to them 
to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than 
a nickelCLU. policyholder, you need never fear “extra assessments.” The 
price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says — 
you have nothing extra to pay no matter what happens. You are protecte 
not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. ome 
Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 


Paid for “Minor TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
nese k 967 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

M.. — bln A na ssumeeeet2" FREE INFORMATION COUPON***#2280008 

vr yo ‘ 

ment of my recent claim To the T.C.U., 967 T.C.U. Building 

for 11 days non-confin- Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

ay Pe I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 


ciate the T.C.U. and its Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


fairness of adjustment. 
I feel that it is really 
a friend in need.” 

Miss Willie Cobb, 


Honey Grove, Tex. eunseesenenseasNO AGENT WILL CALL sseenenensnnens 
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Navigation 


Weems enlarged class-room 
models are accurate working 
reproductions of navigation in- 
struments. These visual aids used 
in conjunction with Weems’ 
texts and navigation instru- 
ments will simplify your teach- 
ing and enable your students 
to learn navigation quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Weems is an important name in 
Navigation. Weems Navigation 
Equipment is standard with 
the U.S. Air Forces, Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force and British 
Royal Air Force. Weems will 
play an important part in the 
continued development of 
aerial and marine navigation 
technique. 


Buy Weems aerial and marine 
navigation texts, navigation in- 
struments and enlarged class- 
room models from your dealer. 

a If he cannot supply you, write 
to the Weems main office— 
Annapolis, Maryland. 













SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 





















[Cont. from page A-66] that remotely 
indicates there is any constitutional ob- 
jection to the Champaign system of reli- 
gious education.” 

Mrs. McCollum charged that the court 
ruling was a “blow to the guarantee of 
personal liberty of which we have all 
been proud.” She has stated that she 
would appeal the decision. 

John L. Franklin, counsel for the 
schoolboard, said that he felt the cause 
of religious tolerance and freedom has 
been greatly advanced by the court’s 
decision. 

Religious education classes, taught in 
the Champaign schools for 3 years, are 
sponsored and financed by the city’s 
Council on Religious Education, a non- 
sectarian organization. The regular school 
faculty does not teach the classes. This 
experimental undertaking has been ap- 
proved by most of the parents. 


RADIO 


After-Hours School 


% “THE NATION’s scHooL Kips had an 
uneasy choice put up to them this week, 
Radio’s No. 1 show devoted to what’s 
good for children (and made as easy to 
listen to as radio knows how) moved in 
on Superman, Uncle Don, Dick Tracy, 
and Terry and the Pirates, who usually 
clang and bang up the air during radio’s 
nightly children’s hour (5-6 pM, EsT). 

“The new threat to skulduggery ... 
is CBS’s formidably titled American 
School of the Air (5-5:30 PM, Est), which 
has been piling up prestige with educa- 
tors for 15 years, and somehow satisfying 
the kids, too. For 5 years it has been 
the official classroom program of the 
National Education Association, has been 
piped into many U. S. schools. CBS has 
decided that it is too much trouble to 
try to juggle hours and programs to 
satisfy school programs from coast to 
coast. Now, going on the air in most of 
the U. S. after school is out, School of 
the Air’s new series will have to rely 
entirely on the kids wanting to hear it. 

“For a program with no returns but 
prestige (CBS knew that the program 
would lose the support of educators if 
sold to a sponsor), School of the Air 
gets a lot of special handling, and quite 
a budget. Last year 800 actors and 
musicians and 45 scriptwriters were used 
on one or another of its 150 programs. 
Its guest performers have included Carl 
Van Doren, Archibald MacLeish, Orson 
Welles, Canada Lee, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Deems Taylor. The Army broadcast it 
to servicemen over 400 radio stations, 
and the OWI beamed it to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

“School of the Air chops up the week 
with 5 subjects. Mondays feature U. S. 
history (The Genius of Franklin, Ridin g 
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the Range, The Big Canal); Tues; 
shows are music (sample for Hallowee, 
Danse Macabre, Grieg’s March oj th 
Dwarfs); Wednesdays are science (Cp, 
quering Pain, Friendly Alloys, Story ; 
Radar); Thursdays, current events (jj 
Criminals, The Hero’s Return); Friday 
literature (The Pickwick Papers, T), 
Devil and Daniel Webster). The regul, 
talent is topdrawer. . . —Time Magd 
zine. 


Education on the Air 


¥%& Harry Braw ey, former president 
the Kanawha, West Virginia, county edy 
cation association, is educational directy 
for WCHS, Charleston. 

The No. 1 educational project , 
WCHS is promotion of the CBS Ame: 
ican School of the Air. Programs a: 
transcribed and filed in a library fro: 
which they are borrowed for classroon 
use. 

Books dramatized in the programs 
are given to the public library so tha 
pupils whose interests have been aroused 
may read them. Chief purpose of the pro- 
gram is motivation. 

School news cf the day are broadcast 
each school day morning. This informs 
the public, stimulates exchange of ideas 
among schools, and affords a ready clear 
ance channel for school administrators 


and for state and local education asso 
ciations. 


A TRIBUTE TO.... 


Joseph H. Saunders 


% THe News of the death of Joseph H. 
Saunders, chairman of the NEA Board 
of Trustees, comes just as this JouRNAL 
is going to press. We shall give attention 
in a later issue to Dr. Saunders’ long 
service to the Association and education. 


Fannie W. Dunn 


% As Tue Journar goes to press, word 
comes of the death of Fannie Wyche 
Dunn, professor emeritus of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on January 
17. A native of Virginia, Miss Dunns 
early work was in the public, private, and 
normal schools there. 

She took her bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctoral degrees at Columbia University. 
She became an instructor in rural educa- 
tion at Teachers College in 1918, full 
professor in 1935. 

Miss Dunn was author and editor o! 
a number of books. She felt that perhaps 
her greatest contribution to rural educa 
tion lay in the group of able young¢! 
people in positions of responsibility who 
continued her concern for improve 
education for rural children. 


[Cont. on page A-70] 
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Now you can get all the big rolls you want 
cl ...and at the same old PRE-WAR prices! 


RNAL 

1t10n 

long lr you’ve been hanging on to that last roll of 

tion. “SCOTCH” TAPE, rationing it out an inch at a 
time, relax! Use all you need for every sealing, 
mending, and holding chore. 


vord Big, time-saving rolls of “SCOTCH” Brand TAPE 
yche are plentiful now. Your supplier probably can 
hers give you immediate delivery on all the 2592- 


uary 
Inn's 
and They're super-economical, too! While costs of all 

kinds of wrapping and packaging supplies have 


inch rolls you need. 





and skyrocketed, “SCOTCH” TAPE still sells at pre- 
war prices. 
uca- 
full P. S. When you order, don’t forget to include 
some Heavy Duty Dispensers. Your jobber 
yr of should have a supply on hand. Better order 
right away! 
uca 
nger ° 
_ Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., Saint Pou! 6, Minn 
oVvec 


—— 3M companvamaan A 


nn anal 
OL wus “SCOTCH” is the registered trade-mark for the adhesive tapes made by the 3M Company. [ A-69 ] 
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JECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABO 





FOC 


TELEVISION 


TELEVISION is one of science’s most re- 
markable achievements. It enables a 
person to be in two places at once, 
bringing into the home the sight and 
sound of far-away events at the very 
moment they are being produced. This 
modern wonder is accomplished by 
using radio waves to cafry pictures 
through space. It can be compared to 
tearing a photograph into small bits, 
transmitting the pieces to a receiver, 
and reassembling them all to form the 
original picture. Instead of paper pic- 
tures, however, television breaks a 
scene down into a series of electric im- 
pulses and broadcasts these, along with 
the sound. 


THE ““EYE’’ OF THE TELEVISION CAMERA is 
an electronic tube which is located in- 
side the camera. This tube contains a 
thin plate covered with millions of 
photo-electric cells, and the image 
being televised is focused upon this 
mosaic of cells by a glass lens. Now, as 
any scene is composed of various areas 
of light, dark, and intermediate shades, 
the photo-electric cells see the differ- 
ences in gradation and develop electric 
impulses to match them. Each picture 
is sent out pulse by pulse. Many 
thousands of these pulses are required 
to make a single picture, and thirty 
complete pictures are transmitted each 
second. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS work on the 
reverse principle of the camera. An 
electron beam whose strength varies in 
proportion to the intensity of the in- 
coming pulses, strikes a screen coated 
with fluorescent material. It causes the 
screen to glow with a different intensity 
for each point, thus recreating areas of 
light and shadow—like the original 
scene. At the same time, the sound 
signal is separated inside the receiver 
from the picture signal, and activates 
the loudspeaker. Television transmis- 
sion is usually limited to the extent of 
the visible horizon, but relay stations 
at strategic points can strengthen the 
picture signal and greatly extend its 
range, enabling a per- 
son to hear and see 
distant events, the 
same as if he were 
there in person. 


This advertisement is 
one of a series, designed 
as a service to teachers 
of question-asking boys 
and girls. General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


968-67M-211 
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YOUR JOURNAL 


Wanted: Short Short Stories 


¥%& WE are hunting for short stories 
JournaL column in length, about 3 
words. The stories may be either hum, 
interest anecdotes from your own tex 
ing experience or fictionalized sho 
shorts with a school setting. Do you hay 
anything to send us? 


Designs for Covers 


% THe NEA Journat is now runniy 
2-color covers. The design will folloy 
essentially the cover of this issue-t: 
effectiveness depending upon the pictur 
and the color combination. Our readey 
are invited to submit suggestive phot 
graphs. Schools of printing are invited 
to suggest attractive color combinations 
Credit will be given for ideas submitted 


Horace Mann Sesquicentennial 


% THe Journar for May will featur’ 
Horace Mann. May 4, 1946, will mark 
the r5oth anniversary of Mann’s birth, 
Are you planning to have a Mann ob 
servance in your school? Teachers co} 
leges will wish to give special attention 
to this. 


Foreign Libraries Need Help 


te Foretcn yiprartes which were unable 
to keep up their files of the NEA Journat 
during the war years are now asking that 
these back files be supplied to them 
Stocks at NEA headquarters are ex 
hausted. Readers having files extending 
from 1939 thru 1945 who would be wil: 
ing to part with them for this purpos 
are invited to write to the editor. 


REPRINTED ....- 


The Greatest Lesson I Ever Learned 


te Wuen I enterep a large city schol 
system and was assigned to an elemet 
tary grade I seemed to lose the poise an¢ 
selfconfidence I had gained thru rura 
school experience. I had an interesting 
group to teach, and we worked happil} 
together except when the principal em 
tered the room. Then I could feel my face 
flush with embarrassment and I becam¢ 
confused. The children, sensing a chang¢ 
in me, were frightened and unresponsive 
Days passed and Miss D., the principal, 
came more and more often. I thought she 
felt that I needed especial supervision. 
The other teachers were all strange' 
and, altho greatly distressed, I discussed 
the situation with no one. Then an older 
teacher stopped me in the hall to tell m¢ 
that Miss D. had been telling her how 
glad she was that I had been assigned to 
her building and how she enjoyed vist 
ing my room. [Cont. on page A-7] 
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urpose 
Tested Plan Provides More Utilization, Often Costs Less than Rentals! 
ial For all teachers and administrators who ask, “How can _ Flexibility! “Block” or far-in-advance booking is not re- 

I use more classroom films?” there is an easy, practical quired. Films are available long enough for required show- 
arned answer. Simply join with a group of other schools in your ing in different classes and buildings. Eliminates “Must 
school area to form a Cooperative Film Library. show and ship today:’ Permits previewing and proper 
—_ preparation by teachers. 

e and Successfully used in many localities, the Cooperative ’ 

rural Film Library Program, as outlined by *Encyclopaedia Lower Cost! A comparison of the cost of a Cooperative 

aes Britannica Films Inc., offers these unique advantages: Film Library program with that of renting (including 

appl) transportation costs and charges for extra days) shows 

al en- More Classroom Films—Now! No need to wait for that the Cooperative plan saves money for its members. 

- the audio-visual budget to catch up with teaching needs. Further, after two years the schools own their films and 

hange By pooling their purchases a group of 5 to 15 schools can can use succeeding yearly budgets to acquire additional 

nsive. use more films without increasing the budget. classroom films. 

oni More Availability! Teachers have much more assur- Write for a folder telling more about this modern plan 

on. ance of getting the right Encyclopaedia Britannica class- for increasing the scope and use of classroom films in your 

ngers room film they want when they want it. Films can be school. Address Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 

= re-used several times each year at no extra cost! Dept. 1-C, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

bs Formerly Erpi 

me Formerly Ery : 
how 
ed to 

ist ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, 
ALBERT (ee siete 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 
ESTABLISHED 1885 












candidates in 
demand. Send 


for information 





Home Office: Member 
25 East Jackson Blvd. ATA 
Chicago 4 N.A.T.A. 


——Corresponding Agencies: 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City +» Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Terms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term 
very few houses and apartments available either term.) 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Quarter Dept. S 
Please send complete information and bulletins checked. 
——Summer Quarter Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 







4 


Name__ 


Se. and No os wy 





City and State a eS Se a 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 
{ A-72 ] 


tions and in many California communi- 
| 





| their denominational lines and banded 





[Cont. from page A-70] I have never 
forgotten that kindness. I learned from 
that experience more than one lesson. 
I discovered that my problems were often 
just fancied, born as they were of my 
fears. But, more important, I became a 
distributor of compliments for others, 
gleaned from the children, the parents, 
principals, and superintendents. Many a 
young teacher has been heartened be- 
cause I remembered the encouragement 
given me when I needed it most.—GRACE 
TEAR, professor of education, Peru State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebr., in Ne- 
braska Educational Journal. 


Children’s Bible Clubs 


ye Cuurcn PEOPLE in various denomina- 








Complete Conservatory Home 

Piano, Harmony, History 
Study Courses of Music, Advanced Com. 
position, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, Saxophone. 
Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear Training anq 
Sight Singing, Choral Conducting. Low Cost. Check 
courses which interest you. Ask for illustrated les. 
sons and catalog. All courses leading to Degree of 
Bachelor of Music available. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. U338 765 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago 15 







































ties seemed to get the idea all at once. 
They saw, with increasing alarm, that 
thousands of children were growing to 
adulthood as ignorant of our Christian 
religion as are the heathen in the “dark- 
est” parts of the earth. 

They saw that, while they were giving 
their money to spread our faith abroad, 
it was being denied to the very youth 
who, in a short time, would be steering 
this socalled Christian ship of state. 

To meet this challenge, they laid aside 


together to organize Children’s Bible 
Clubs in homes near schools, where the 
elementary children of all ages could 
drop in after school and hear the Bible 
stories. Children thronged to them in 
city and country. In many towns the 
interest has been so great that the spon- 
sors have found it necessary to employ 
a fulltime worker to carry on the clubs. 

These clubs have memberships of from 
5 or 6 to 100 or over. The children sit 
about informally, on couches, or cush- 
ions, or on the floor, sing songs, repeat 
Bible verses, and listen with pleasure to 
the old stories from the old Book. The 
effect upon the children is almost a mir- 
acle. 

One police chief said: “These Bible 
Clubs, altho almost unknown to the gen- 
eral public, are, in my estimation, doing 
more than any other agency to curb 
juvenile delinquency.” 

A lady states: “Since the Bible Club 
has been started in our neighborhood, 
the whole atmosphere has changed. Now, 
instead of rocks thru my windows, I get 
flowers on my doorstep, left there by 
kind little hands. The children around 
here used to steal everything in sight, 
but that all stopped weeks ago.” 

A principal remarked: “Since our 
Bible Club began, my discipline prob- 
lems have been greatly reduced. I am 
for the clubs 100°4.” 

Every teacher or principal who has the 
welfare of youth at heart can well afford 
to give these clubs his enthusiastic sup- 
port.—MURIEL B. NEEDHAM, Modesto, 
Calif., in Sierra Educational News. 

[Cont. on page A-74] 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
Agriculture, Art, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce, 
Economics, Engineering (Civil, Electrical, Me- 
chanical), Education (Elementary, Secondary, 
Administration, Vocational, Industrial Arts, 
Audio-Visual), English, Geology, History, Home 
Economics, International Affairs, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Physics, Pre-medic, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Zoology. 


FEATURES—Pacific Affairs Institute, Science Camp, 
Elementary Education and Child Development Workshop, 
Workshop in Recreational Leadership and Camping, also 
Workshops in Dramatics, Band, Journalism, and Art. 


CONCERTS—PLA YS—LECTURES—CONFERENCES 


Mountain Tours, including the Tetons, and Yellowstone 
National Park, Wild Game Steak Fries, Cheyenne Frontier 
Days, Trips to Real Ranches, Horseback Riding and Fishing. 


































UNIVERSITY ¢ 


WOMIN’ 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 
Director Summer Session [Dept. I] 















Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 






re 
Se. and No.____ inl 
City and State 

Special Interest. 
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WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MAKES CURRENT EVENTS A 
PLEASANT STUDY. 


This large map, depicting the outstanding news items of 
the week, features the modern visual-aid method of 
teaching current events. It holds the undivided interest 
of the entire class, 


Thousands of schools and colleges have found that these 
weekly pictorial bulletins are an unequalled source of 
political, economic and geographical knowledge. 


write for FREE SAMPLE and details. 
Costs only a few cents a day. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 
1512 Orleans St. Chicago 10, Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL 
\ GULF COAST 


Here’s a new, common sense 
medium for finding 


THE RIGHT POSITION 
OR PERSONNEL 


Candidates pay only a flat $25.00 service fee 
if and when placed. No commissions or 
registration fees! 







SD 
Our sole function is to bring carefully selected 
school officials and candidates together. Just 
write and tell us all about the vacancies on 
your staff or the teaching, supervisory or 
administrative position you are looking for. 
Avoid generalities and give specific, detailed 
facts. We crossmatch all qualifications and 
requirements very carefully and inform candi- 
dates of only those opportunities where a real 
basis for further mutual consideration exists. 
If interested they then apply direct to em- 
ployers. We ourselves furnish no information 
whatever about applicants. We cannot of 
course guarantee results but this simple, direct 
approach saves valuable time, gives candi- 
dates much greater privacy and helps create 
for everyone the maximum degree of screened 
selection that current conditions permit. With 
so much at stake, why not take advantage of 
this new, nation-wide resource with such obvi- 
ously big possibilities. 


Central Registry Service 
124 South Broadway Lancaster, Ohio. 
Air mail makes us neighbors 
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[Cont. from page A-72] 
It Might Have Been You 


%& DeatH struck one man down and 
narrowly missed another in Los Angeles 
when a car, zigzagging at high speed 
thru a tunnel near the downtown busi- 
ness district, struck 2 pedestrians and 
then crashed into a truck near the exit. 
The police described the driver as being 
“in a drunken condition” when appre- 
hended. He had purchased his liquor 
from a dealer who had been given a 
license to sell it to him by the state and 
federal governments. No action will be 
taken against the seller of the liquor 
whose merchandise made the driver a 
public menace. The pedestrian who was 
killed, the one who was taken to the 
hospital in a serious condition, and the 
driver of the little truck that was 
smashed—all of them had been “letting 
liquor alone.” But it did not leave them 
alone. Nor will it let the taxpayers of 
Los Angeles alone, for they must bear 
the expenses of the trial of the drunken 
driver —Christian Advocate, Jan,10, 1946. 


TEXTBOOKS 


The Selection of Reading Textbooks 


% IN connection with the article on 
page 150, you may find the following 
list useful as a yardstick. 

We want readers that will: 

Hold the child’s interest thru material 
suited to his age. 

Build the child’s vocabulary thru gradual 
addition of new words suited to his 
mental grasp. 

Inform the child in matters that concern 
him. 

Inspire the child with the great aspira- 
tions and ideals of the race. 

Develop in the child an appreciation of 
the good, the true, the beautiful. 

Give training in reading aloud with good 
expression. 

Establish the habit of reading as a life- 


long source of information and joy. 


Be Patient with Publishers 


%& American scHoots have the most 
wonderful textbooks in the world. Good 
books pay dividends in better learning. 
Books have often been difficult to get 
during the war when textbook publishers 
had no more consideration in paper sup- 
ply than the publishers of liquor ads or 
the purveyors of the lowest kind of 
printed trash. Printing difficulties are not 
yet over. Thruout 1946 there will be 
shortages of paper, covercloth, and ma- 
chinery—no printing machinery having 
been built during the war. You can help 
yourself and the publishers by careful 
planning and by placing book orders 
well ahead of the time books are needed. 
Then be patient over unavoidable delay. 
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If ever the world needed beauty, It needs it 
Interest your boys and girls tn the world’s areat et 
ings by using , 


‘he Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT size, 3 x 3y 
TWO CENT size, 5% x g 
Minimum order, sixty cents, 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a 
set of 30 art subjects, cacy 
5% x 8, printed in a lovely 
sepia, brown, tone. You wil 
be delighted with them, 


BIRD PICTURES inCoLor 
A set of 25 common birds. 
size 7 x 9, with a brief de. 
scription of each, for 75 cents 
Excellent for bird study, 

64-page CATALOGUE yj: 
1600 miniature illustrations 
in it, for FIFTEEN cents, | 


| ae SR A The Perry Pictures Company 
Girl with Cat Hoecker Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 
— 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
hr Cocalain 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require courses for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its edu- 
cational acvanpepet. the University—and the 
city of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-Sessions, June 3 to June 28 
Regular Sessions, July 1 to August 9 
Post Sessions, Aug. 12 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many advantages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1946. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 




























THE Human Events 
PAMPHLETS 


Issued Monthly $2 A Year 


No. 1. “The Atomic Bomb versus Civi- 
lization” 


by Robert M. Hutchins 20¢ 
“Germany Is Our Problem” 
by Karl Brandt 20¢ 
“Humanity Tries Again—An 
Analysis of the United Na- 
tions Charter” 
by Felix Morley 25¢ 
No. 4. “The Nature of Authority” 

by Joseph M. Lalley 25¢ 


Your subscription can start with any 
one of the above pamphlets. You will 
not want to miss a single issue of this 
significant series. 


HUMAN EVENTS, Inc. 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, II. 
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NEW LIST OF 
PUBLICATIONS 


Write to 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
for newly published booklet listing all Association, 
Department and Committee publications. 


"Can a Brain Ever Get Filled Up?"* + From Vol. 16, p. 5957—The Book of Knowledge 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


(1945 Copyright} 


Childhood’s Wonderland 


VERY child with an inborn curiosity and access to this 20- 
volumed “quiz master” is led through simply worded 
answers to his questions into the world of knowledge, with pic- 


tures to make the answers clear. 


Children rightly regard the unique “Wonder” chapters 
of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE as miracles of 
their own creation. Yet every teacher knows that 
Socrates set the pattern for this direct question-and- 
answer method of imparting wisdom to youth. 


Clearer insight into the meaning of even the most pro- 
found thought follows when the sentiment behind it is 
also revealed, as in the quotation ‘below. 


“Can a Brain Ever Get Filled Up?’’ 


“Not long ago it would have been said that after a 
certain age our brains completely stop growing, but 
that is not quite true... . 


'. . . It is certain that in the case of many people 
there is no real limit to what the brain can do and 
hold. Robert Browning made a great scholar in one 
of his poems say, ‘No end to learning’; and this is a 
motto the wisest men have always believed in. It is 
also certainly a motto which keeps people young, 
young at any age, and helps to prolong their lives.” 
Introducing a 5-page BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
Wonder” chapter (Vol. 16, pp. 5957-62), typical of 
59 chapters that make up the department known to 
children as “The Book of Wonder.” 
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The Book of Knowledge“ 


20 Vols., Maroon Artcraft, List Price $79.50 
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LISTEN? snus 


Relatively few of the millions of 
words broadcast daily find a visible 
resting place. Once having left the radio 
script for the microphone, they fly 
through the air, lodge in the listener’s 
mind and vanish from sight. A notable 
exception is the work of Norman Cor- 


win, Columbia’s noted writer-producer, ° 


whose scripts can be found in the 
National Museum of Prague, (The Long 
Name None Could Spell), The Library 
of Congress (We Hold These Truths) and 
the Museum of the City of New York 
(New York, A Tapestry For Radio). 

Corwin’s words have won him many 
honors, the most recent being the 
Wendell Willkie“One World Award” 
and the prize for the best libretto in a 
competition sponsored jointly by the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and 
Columbia University. Bernard Rogers, 
who shared the prize as composer, 
wrote an opera, The Warrior, around 
Corwin’s celebrated CBS radio drama 
Samson. You may hear it next season 
at the Met. " 


The mounting interest shown by large 
numbers of St. Louis high school stu- 
dents in a radio career spurred the city’s 
Board of Education to action. Now more 
than forty St. Louis high school teachers 
are taking an intensive course in the 
techniques of broadcasting offered by 
station KMOX (CBS in St. Louis). 
They’re learning how to write scripts, 
talk into a microphone, rehearse a radio 
program and put it on the air. When 
they finish theyll have enough basic 
information to start an elementary radio 
course in their own schools, which is 
what the students have been looking for. 
KMOX feels mighty pleased about .the 
way the teachers are catching on and 
proud of the opportunity to add to its 
substantial record of community service. 


. 


The Two-B News is a four-page mime- 
ographed illustrated newspaper pub- 
lished at random by pupils of the Second 
Grade of the Amityville (L.I.) Elemen- 
tary School. Recently we ran across the 
issue of February 7, which was mainly 
devoted to a description of an after- 
school class party held on the occasion 
of an American School of the Air broad- 


ia, b4-80 ] 





cast. With the permission of the copy- 
right owners, we reprint a salient 
extract: 

“At exactly five o’clock the School 
of the Air trumpets began to blow. We 
sat right up straight with our Peter 
and the Wolf hats on our heads and 
listened quietly...It was fun. We en- 
joyed it. It was fun because we knew 
the story well. We have heard it on the 
victrola quite a few times. We laughed 
and made motions as we listened. We 
were cats and wolves and Peter and 
Grandfather and the Ducky-Wucky and 
the bird and the hunters. We even let the 
lasso down for Peter. We didn’t make 
any noise because if we did we couldn’t 
hear.” * 


Quite a few of the people who hear 
Lyman Bryson’s clear analysis of world 
problems on his Sunday talks on CBS 
(Time For Reason: 1:30 p.m. Est) prize 
them enough to want them permanently 
preserved. Printed copies of each broad- 
cast go out each week to more than 
2500 fans scattered across America, 
Europe, Australia and Africa. 

Accompanied by a covering letter, 
one copy came back from Germany the 
other day. Still in its original envelope, 
it was torn in half, partially burned, 
and badly marred. The letter bore the 
signature of Capt. Fred G. Taylor, Jr., 
executive officer of Radio Stuttgart. 
It said: 

“I am returning what is left of your 
publication with a request that a new 
copy be sent to me. This was damaged 
in a plane crash and reached here in 
this condition. If you can supply me 


with another copy, I would greatly 
appreciate it.” 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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ALENODAR 


GOOD LISTENING 
FOR APRIL: 


+ 





SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


OPEN HEARING 


Tuesday, 10:30 p.m. Est. New weekly 
discussion program from Washington 
presenting the men and women who 
make and execute national policies. 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


Friday, 5 p.m. Est. Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
a radio classic reenacted in response to 
popular request. 


AMERICAN PORTRAIT 


Saturday, 6:15 p.m. Est. Dramatized 
biography of the pamphleteering phi- 
losopher Jom Paine, third in a new 
series of broadcasts on distinguished | 
Americans and the enduring ideas | 
which are their legacy. | 





GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 


Tuesday, 5:00 p.m. Est. In Saludos 
Americanos, Terig Tucci, music direc- 
tor of the CBS Latin American network, 
presents a colorful program of south- 
of-the-border rhythm and melody. 


TIME FOR REASON 


Sunday, 1:30 p.m. est. Even-handed, 
penetrating analyses of national and 
international problems by Dr. Lyman 
Bryson, CBS Director of Education. 


THIS LIVING WORLD 


Thursday, 5:00 p.m. Est. Against a 
record of 100,000 fatal accidents an- 
nually for the last ten years, What Price 
Safety looks into new safety problems 
that have come with the peace. 


CHOIR PRACTICE 


Sunday, 9:45 a.m. Est. A new program 
from a mythical New England town, 
where before church service each Sun- 
day the villagers get together for choir 
practice. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 


Monday, 5:00 p.m. Est. From the found- 
ing of Jamestown and Plymouth, the 
story of migration from the Old World 
to the New and of the mingling of 
nations that has made us Americans All. 











MARCH OF SCIENCE 

Wednesday, 5:00 p.m. est. Looking 
Ahead considers the tremendous stores 
of energy latent in the core of the atom 
and suggests future uses. 





THE PEOPLE’S PLATFORM 


Sunday, 1:00 p.m. Est. Informal de- 
bate on a provocative current topic by 
two leaders of opinion identified with 
opposing sides of the issue. 


